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ABSTRACT 

The study investigated the validity of the process of 
reevaluating a child's need for continued special education services 
especially the biasing effects of the teacher's referral statement on 
the decision of the multidisciplinary team. Psychoeducational 
profiles describing two children were distributed to 108 
multidisciplinary teams in New York City. Team members (first 
individually and then in groups) were asked to read the case 
summaries and select an appropriate placement from six program 
alternatives. Each case was prefaced by a referral statement ^ 
indicating whether the teacher supported a change of placement into a 
least restrictive environment. Previous review of each case by a 
panel of experts had determined that neither child met the state's 
criteria for identification of the handicapped. Results indicated 
that the teams' placement recommendations, like those by the 
individual members, were substantially biased by the teacher's 
opinion. Each team's placement decision was also significantly 
influenced by the opinion of the psychologist in the group. Although 
the ceams tended to move children from the special class into the 
least restrictive alternative slightly more often than did 
individuals, differences between the group and the individual 
decision making process were not significant. Five appendices and a 
69-item reference list is included. (Author/DB) 
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This research investigated the process o£ reevaluating a 
child's need for continued special education services. It 
explored the biasing effect that the teacher's referral statement 
may have on the decision of the multidisciplinary tec:m. 

One-page psychoeducational profiles describing two children 
were distributed to 108 multidisciplinary placement teams in New 
York City. The team menibers were asked to read each of the two 
case summaries and to fielect the appropriate placement from six 
program alternatives which currently exist in the public schools. 
After working independently/ the individuals were asked to 
conduct the same exercise as a group. Each case was prefaced by 
a referral statement indicating whether or not the teacher 
supported a change of placement into an LRE. Each case had been 
reviewed previously by a panel of experts who agreed that neither 
child met New York State's criteria for identification as 
handicapped. This allowed for a comparison of the correctness of 
recommendations made by the individuals and by the teams. 



The results revealed that the teams' placement 
recommendationsf like those by the individual membersr were 
substantially biased by the teacher's opinion. Less restrictive 
placements were issued when the teacher was in support o£ the 
change than when the teacher was not* No differences in 
placement recommendations were found between the three 
professional groups* The data indicated that each team's 
placement decision was significantly influenced by the opinion of 
the psychologist in the group. 

The statistical analyses used to determine whether the group 
decision making process was superior to the individual decision 
making process did not reveal significant results* Frequency 
distributions indicated that the team moved the children from the 
special class to an LRE more frequently than did the individual 
team members. The results of the frequency distributions only 
tentatively suggested that team decision making was more 
effective than individual decision making. The failure to find 
significant differences between individual and team decisions 
suggested a need foi: training in group decision making. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 



Over the past five years there has been a proliferation of 
children identified as being in need of special education in New 
York City. Most of these children have been diagnosed as having 
a milci or moderate handicapping condition and are receiving 
service in resource rooms or self-contained special classes. 
Despite the individualized attention given in these programs^ 
very few of the students have been decertified or moved into less 
restrictive environments. 

In 1985 the Mayor's Commission on Special Education (1985) 
issued a report concerning the status of special education 
programs within the New York City public schools. The report 
documented that New York special education contrasts sharply with 
programs in other large American cities. The rv^port cited a very 
important factor contributing to this difference as a lack of 
opportunity for mainstream ing in the self-contained classrooms in 
which a majority of New York's special education students are 
educated. 

The report also criticized the process by which New York 
City children are identified as handicapped. With particular 
reference to the learning diL bled (LD) population^ the city's 
largest group of handicapped children^ the Mayor's Commission 
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found that many did not meet the criteria to be classified as 
handicapped and were therefore erroneously classified* 

In New York City it is the responsibility of the Committees 
on the Handicapped (COHs) and the School Based Support Teams 
(SBSTs) to perform the diagnostic evaluations necessary to 
determine a student's eligibility for special education. It is 
also these organizations' function to review periodically the 
needs of the handicapped children in the city to ensure continued 
placement in the least restrictive environment (LRE). During the 
1984-85 school year the CCffls/SBSTs found that only three percent 
of the more than 116r000 handicapped students on special 
education roles were eligible for placement into less restrictive 
environments. The report of the Mayor's Commission on Special 
Education (1935) suggests that the city actively explore the 
reasons for this lew rate of movement into less restrictive 
environments. 

There is a paucity of information concerning the nature of 
the decision making process that occurs when multidisciplinary 
teams evaluate a handicapped student's continued need for special 
education. The intake evaluation literature relating to 
children's need for initial placement suggests that the teacher's 
opinion stated in the referral may bias the members of the 
decision making team. Gottlieb (1985) criticized COHs/SBSTs for 
disregarding the results of the individual evaluations in favor 
of the recommendations made by the teacher. Gottlieb observed 
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that perhaps the most important decision that a teacher makes is 
whether or not to refer a child for special education. 

The present study explored the decision making process 
involved in determining a child's i.eed for continued special 
education, in particularr the study focused on the extent to 
which the special education teacher's opinion may bias the 
members of the COHs/SBSTs "^ho decide whether children need 
placement into a less restrictive environment (LRE). Examination 
of the placement process is essential for administrators who plan 
policies and procedures aimed at ensuring that all handicapped 
students will be afforded the opportunity of being educated in 
the LRE. 

Background 

Unlike many of the other major cities in tuis nationr New 

York City continues to experience a large growth in numbers of 

children identified as handicapped. While New York City has 

reported a 6.9 percent increase in its special education 

population over the last five yearsr most other cities show 

negligible change for the same period (Mayor's Commission on 

Special Educationr 1985). There are currently more than 116r300 

handicapped children (nearly 12.5 percent of the total school 

aged population) in New York City whose special education needs 

are being met by classes sponsored by the Board of Educationr 

private educational facilitiesr and voluntary agencies. The 

model that the Board of Education has developed is similar in 

design to the one suggested by Deno (1970). According to the 

« 
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Board's modelr the available services range from the supportive 
services rendered to the regular classroom teacher (transitional 
supportive services) at one end of the spectrumr to home and 
hospital instruction at the other end. 

It has been disclosedr hoveverr that approximately 
70 percent: of the handicapped student population is educated in 
self-contained special classes (Mayor's Commission on Special 
Educationr 1985). This percentage is significantly higher than 
the proportion reported nationally. The Sixth Annual Report to 
the Congress (U.S. Office of Education and Rehabilitation 
Servicesr 1984) stated that of the 93 percent of the children 
receiving special services in regular schoolsr two- thirds receive 
a substantial portion of their education in regular classes. 

The ic^entification process established by the New York City 
Board of Education requires that both the SBST and COH review the 
child in a multidisciplinary assessment prior to placement into 
special education. A review of the active registers of children 
receiving special education services in New York City as of June 
1984 revealed that more than 75 percent have been found by the 
COH to have a mild or moderate handicapping condition [they are 
cla'^sified as learning disabled (LD)r mildly emotionally 
disturbed (ED)r mildly mentally retarded (MR)r and speech 
impaired! (Mayor's Commission on Special Educationr 1985). 

Despite the elaborate evaluation processr many children who 
fall into the categories listed above have been viewed in New 
Ycrk City and throughout the nation's school systems as 
erroneously placed (Algozzine & Yssel(fyker 1981; (5ottliebr 1985). 
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After a year long investigation into the special education 
programs in New York Cityr the Mayor'3 Commission on Special 
Education (1985) found tha*:r as in other parts of the nationr 
children with severe handicaps made up a small percentage of the 
handicapped population and certainly belonged in special 
education. There wasr howeverr decidedly less consensus 
concerning the placement into special education programs of those 
children characterized as learning disabled. The Mayor's 
Commission noted that many students who appear to be impaired may 
not be handicappedr but impaired from lack of alternatives in 
regular education. Gottlieb (1985) observed thatr "Relatively 
few attempts are made to retain these youngsters in the regular 
grades. Changing the regular classroom teacherr modifying the 
curriculum for the youngster r imposing a behavior modification 
systemr or bringing an aide into the roomr were rarely reportedr" 
(p. 33). The report of the Mayor's Commission confirired the 
opinions of others (Leibermanr 1902) that teachers view special 
education services as a way to correct the problems of the 
regular classes. 

The Mayor^s Commission on Special Education (1985) also 
reported that there has been little movement of children into 
less restrictive settings after their initial entrance into 
special education. In other wordsr the syndrome of 
''institutionalism'' seems to take hold quickly (Grosenickr 1975; 
Wingr 1963). Once classified and placed in special education it 
appears unlikely that the child's placement or classification 
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will change during his school career. In the 1983-1984 school 
year for exampler only two percent of the children in special 
education were decertified and placed back into the regular 
classes. During the same period of timer three percent of the 
handicapped children were moved to less restrictive placements 
while 3.5 percent were moved to more restrictive settings. 

The full reintegration of only a few children into the 
mainstream £if ter being labelled handicapped does not appear to be 
endemic to the New York City system. Wiltom Glynnr Wotherspoonr 
and MoGinley (1983) have found that a similar situation exists in 
New Zealand. They reported that of 371 children attending 
special facilities for six categories of handicapping conditionsr 
only three children were returned to the regular grades. 

Although the federal government does not collect statistics 
on the number of children decertified annually in each stater the 
Sixth Annual Report to Congress (U.S. Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation Servicesr 1984) suggests that the number is 
negligible. According to the Annual Reportr the decrease in the 
number of handicapped children served within the United States 
can be attributed to two factors: the general decrease in school 
age population and the implementation of more accurate and 
consistent techniques used to identify those who are "truly" 
handicapped (Gerberr 1984). 

It does not appear that the decertification process is 
effectively influencing the number of children being maintained 
on special education registers. Chalfant (1984) reviewed 
guidelines from 50 state educational agenciesr the District of 



Columbiar and 52 local educational agencies regarding the 
identification o£ special education students* He £ound that 
little attention was being given to the establishment o£ criteria 
to be used by decision making tecuns to determine the readiness of 
a child to exit £rom special classes or to be placed into a less 
restrictive setting. 

Gallagher (1972) and Adamson and Van Etten (1972) proposed 
service models in which children in special education classes 
remain placed £or only a brie£ period o£ time before returning to 
the mainstream* In contrastr in the New York City model chance 
mitigates against handicapped students* moving to less 
restrictive placements or being decertified. According to Gerber 
(1984) r the school environments that children experience after 
being identified and classifiedr ^'are often drastically changed 
without unequivocal demonstration that such changes benefit them 
over the course of their public education or produce desirable 
long-term life outcomesr" (p. 222). Grosenick (1975) notes that 
for handicapped children to return jto the regular classes and to 
function effectively therer integration must occur as soon as is 
legitimately possible. 

It becomes criticalr thereforer for school officials in New 
York City to ensure a greater amoimt of upward movement (i.e.r to 
less restrictive environments) than currently exists. This is 
especially true when in light of the following factors: most 
children are identified as handicapped prior to grade six 
(Mayor's Commission on Special Educationr 1985); many students 
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identified as mildly or moderately handicapped are so labelled 
even though they* fail to meet the criteria for such 
classifications (Algozzine & Ysseldyker 1981; Gottliebf 1985; 
Justicer 1981; Shepard & Smithr 1981; Ysseldyker Algozziner 
Shinnr & HcGuer 1982); and after students are placed into special 
classes they tend to remain there for their entire school career 
(Mayor's Commission on Special Educationr 1985; Grosenickr 1975; 
Wingr 1963). 

The developers of the Education for all Handicapped Children 
Actf P.L. 94-142 (P.L. 94-142r 1975) r foresaw the possibility 
that children might be forgotten by regular education 
administrators after placement into special classes. To 
safeguard these children against the possibility of never being 
returned to a more normal educational settingr the writers 
included provisions requiring that school officials annually 
review the needs of each handicapped child. Furtherr each child 
is required to undergo a complete reevaluation every three years 
(Triennial Review). As a consequence of this processr a 
determination must be made by a multidisciplinary team as to the 
appropriateness of the child's current academic setting. 

In order to maintain children in the LREr multidisciplinary 
assessment team members must be able to render an objective 
opinion on the appropriateness of various placements. In 
accordance with the consent decree reached by the parties in Lora 
£t aLl £fiaiLd Sit Education SiL ih& SJJ^ si Mm, IsnX (1978) r New 
York City SBSTs are required to indicate the reasons for 
rejecting less restrictive placements when developing the lEP for 



a particular individual. Despite thisr relatively few children 
in New York City have been moved into less restrictive 
environments. 

The functioning of multidisciplinary placement teams has 
been studied elsewhere (Algozzine & Ysseldyker 1981; McMahonr 
1986; Pfieffer & Naglierir 1983; Ysseldyker 1983; Ysseldyker 
Algozziner Richeyr & Gradenr 1982). The results of these 
investigations have demonstrated that when deliberating over 
appropriateness of initial placement into special educationr 
planning team members may be influenced by the classroom 
teacher's perception of the child's need for special services. 
Other factors which have been found to be controlling include the 
child's appearancer racer and family socioeconomic status. Most 
recentlyr it has been found that a child's current placement in 
special education may also be an intervening factor (McMahonr 
1986). 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effectiveness 
of multidisciplinary planning teams in reviewing the 
appropriateness of a child's continued placement in special 
education. In particularr this project was designed to determine 
the extent to which the special education teacher's opinion of 
the child's need for continued placement in a self-contained 
class can bias the members of a decision making team in their 
deliberation. The results of the investigation were examined in 
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relation to the recomraendations made by the review team members 
individually and in relation to those rendered by the team as a 
whole. 
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Chapter II 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

This Study examined information that was thought to 
influence the decisions of the multidisciplinary assessment teams 
determining the appropriateness of continued special education 
placements for handicapped children. To accomplish this goal six 
areas of related literature were first reviewed: an overview of 
the evaluation and placement processr the mandatory annual review 
and triennial evaluation, characteristics of the referring 
teacher and referred child, factors which can interact with the 
decision to refer a child, the power of the written referral, and 
the functioning of the decision making team. Each of these arec:S 
is considered below. 

M Overview M ihfi Certification 

.and Placement PcoceSS 

New York State Education Law (Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1984) states that a child suspected of 
having a handicapping condition may be referred for an evaluation 
by a professional in the child's school (e.g., a teacher), the 
child's parent, an official of the judicial system, or a 
physician. Of these groups, it has been found that teachers have 
been the predominant source of referral (Mayor's Commission on 
special Education, 1985; Tymitz, 1984), and, in the case of New 
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York Cityr that referrals usually were made while the child was 
in the elementary grades (Gottliebr 1985). 

Under Federal and State regulation (Federal Register? 1977; 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Educationr 1984) each child 
referred must be given an individualized evaluation consisting of 
psychological and educational evaluations? social history? 
physical? and other suitable examinations if necessary. The 
procedures in New York State for the evaluation and placement of 
handicapped individuals were developed in response to the 
requirements of Public Law 94-142? The Education of Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L. 94-142? 1975). Essentially? this law put an 
end to the question of whether a handicapped individual was 
entitled to receive a free and appropriate education. It 
required that all states develop evaluation procedures which 
would safeguard children from being misclassif ied. It also 
mandated that states institute rigorous due process procedures to 
protect the rights of all handicapped children to receive a free 
and an appropriate education in the least restrictive environment 
(LRE). 

In New York State students are referred to the COH which 
then becomes responsible for arranging a suitable evaluation by a 
multidisciplinary assessment team. The COH has 30 days from the 
time of the referral to complete the evaluation and confer with 
the child's parents to determine whether a handicapping condition 
exists. In New York City? if the COH fails to conduct the 
necessary evaluation within the mandated time? the parent becomes 
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eligible to have the evaluation conducted privately at the 
expense of the Board (Jose p. et al, v> Board of Education of the 
City siL HfiM iQlJir 1983). 

If the evaluation process determines that the child requires 
special educationr services must be offered within 30 days after 
conference. Should the Board fail to accomplish thisr the parent 
can secure the recommended services privately and have them paid 
for by the Board (Jose £^ United Cerebral Palsy v. Board of 
EducatioHf 1983). AS noted by the Mayor's Commission on Special 
Education (1985) the time frame for evaluation and placement of a 
child suspected of being handicapped in New York is shorter than 
that cf some other states. Long waiting lists for evaluation and 
time constraints require that the multidisciplinary assessment 
teams (SBSTs) assigned to the public schools in New York City 
spend most of their time administering tests rather than acting 
as a resource to teachers in the school (Mayor's Commission on 
Special Educationr 1985). 

After the referral is received by the COH the parent must be 
informed that a request for evaluation was made. The parent must 
then be asked for consent to conduct the required evaluation. 
Regardless of the appropriateness of the referralr the COH must 
proceed with the evaluation process by attempting to secure the 
consent of the child's parent to begin the evaluation process. 
If consent is ref usedr the referral source may ask the Board of 
Education to appoint an impartial hearing officer to rule on the 
heed for the evaluation. The decision of the hearing officer 
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becomes binding for both parties unless it is appealed to the 
Commissioner of Education.^ 

Although all states have developed various mechanisms to 
comply with the requirements of P.L. 94-142r questions have been 
raised as to the effectiveness of the law (Algozzine & Korinekr 
1985; Gerberr 1984; Tymitzr 1984). The U.S. Office of special 
Education (1984) has stated that from the time of the passage of 
P.L. 94-142 through 1984r all statec reported an increase in 
their handicapped population. There is no argument that more 
children are being classified as handicapped and are receiving 
specialized services. Despite this increaser howeverr in their 
studyr Algozzine and Korinek (1985) express concern that there 
still exists a large population of handicapped children who 
remain unidentified. 

The largest increase of students identified as handicapped 
has been identified in the learning disabled category. While 
this group of children constitutes the largest of all handicapped 
populationsr it has also been found to include students who may 
not meet the criteria for identification as learning disabled 
(Gottliebr 1985; Ysseldyker Algozziner Shinnr & McGuer 1982). 
Inconsistent use of eligibility criteria by evaluation teams and 
the failure to use appropriate testing tools have been cited as 
causes for the misclassification of these students (Gerberr 1984; 
Ysseldyker 1983). For instancer Algozzine and Ysseldyke (1982) 
reported that 51 percent of placement team decision makers 
classified normal students as eligible for special education 
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services; Shepard and Smith (1981) reported that 49 percent of 
the students categorized as perceptually impaired were 
misclassified. Chalfant (1984) identified several other causal 
factors for the excessive classification of children in the 
learning disabled category. Chalfant observed that normal 
children at risk in certain areas of learning disability may be 
erroneously labelled as learning disabled because of the failure 
of the regular classes to offer support either to the child or to 
the child's teacher. Chalfant also noted that the decision 
making process may be questionable and may account for some of 
the increase in this population. Parents may pressure team 
members to identify a child as "learning disabled" because the 
parents may perceive this label to be less stigmatizing than 
"mentally retarded" or "emotionally disturbed." 

Because of the factors enumerated abover approximately 
50 percent of New York City's 116r300 handicapped students have 
been classified as learning disabled (Mayor's Commission on 
Special Educationr 1985). In an attempt to examine the 
appropriatt:ness of this classificationr Gottlieb (1985) reviewed 
the records of 133 handicapped children who were referred in 
either the secondr thirdr or fourth grade and classified as 
learning disabled. Gottlieb applied New York State's definition 
of LD stringently: a learning disabled child is one who exhibits 
a discrepancy of 50 percent or more between obtained and expected 
achievement (Regulations of the Commissioner of Educationr 1984). 
Gottlieb reported that only 16 percent of the children could be 
considered appropriately classified using this approach. 
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Gottlieb then reviewed the records again using a different 
technique. This time he wanted to determine whether these 
children could be classified as learning disabled because of a 
demonstrated weakness in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes. Gottlieb transformed each child's subtest scores from 
the WISC-Rf expressed them in terms of a standard scorer and 
compared them to students who were not found by the evaluation 
teams to be learning disabled, with this method he found that 
those classified as learning disabled did not differ 
significantly from the others. 

Gottlieb (1985) concluded that "the vast majority of 
children who are classified as learning disabled have neither a 
50 pe.rcent discrepancy between ability and achievement nor a high 
intratest scatterr two defining features of learning 
disabilities" (p. 34). He suggested that many of those who are 
classified as learning disabled in New York City may be low 
achievers or slow learners. 

Concern for the number of children classified as learning 
disabled was raised in the Sixth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of Public Law 94-142: The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (U.S. Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, 1984). The report noted that although this 
population had grown by 119 percent since 1976-1977f the rate 
appeared to be slowing because of increased efforts by states to 
ensure that children were not being erroneously classified. The 
report failed to mention the methods or corrective actions that 
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states were employing. Chal£ant (1984) wrote that the area that 
is probably given the least attention by state and local 
educational agencies is the transitioning and exiting o£ 
handicapped children £rom special classes. Chal£ant (1984) £ound 
that although state and local agencies may have established 
various levels o£ service £or the handicappedr "criteria £or 
placement in these levels o£ servicer transitioning £rom one 
level anotherr or exiting £roro special education services are not 
always clear* (p. 19). 

As mentioned previouslyr P.L. 94-142r was designed to 
protect children £rom misclassi£ication and placement into 
environments £ar removed £rom their normal peers. Stringent due 
process procedures were to be developed by states to sa£eguard 
against wrong£ul actions by the local education agency (LEA). 
More often than notr howeverr parents have invoked due process 
proceedings £or the purposes o£ having the LEA pay £or the costs 
o£ the child^s education at a private facility (Kammerlohrr 
Hendersonr & Rockr 1983). Turnbull and Turnbull (1978) observed 
that although due process can be utilized to ensure that ther 
"educational system will do or become able to do what it is 
designed to do" (p. 6)r Strickland (1982) states that parental 
participation and involvement in the educational planning process 
o£ their child tends to wane after the initial placement has been 
made. Thusr mandated reviewer that isr annual and triennial 
reviewsr become increasingly important mechanisms in the process 
of continually maintaining the child in the least restrictive 
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environment. These types o£ mandated reviews are considered 
below. 

Annual Revif^w dud Triennial Reevaluations 

Federal and New York State regulations regarding the 

education of handicapped children have attempted to provide 

safeguards to ensure that children will be kept in the LRE 

continually. Both sets of regulations require tha^ the 

handicapped pupil's lEP be reviewed at least annually and revised 

accordingly. Where it has been determined that new evaluations 

are in orderr a concerned partyr that isr the teachers parentr 

physicianr etc.r may file a written request to initiate the 

reevaluation process. Under any cir cumstancesr howeverr 

handicapped children must undergo a complete reevaluation of 

their needs by a multidisciplinary assessment team at least every 

three years. The intent of the annual review and triennial 

evaluation is to "determine the pupil's individual needs and 

continuing eligibility for special education* (Regulations of the 

Commissioner of Educationr 1984r p. 15). The New York State 

Education Department (ld85) statedr 

The assumption is that many children may not need special 
education for the duration of their education. The annual 
review provides a periodic opportunity to consider if a 
handicapped student is ready for a less restrictive 
environment. After three years of special educationi time 
should be taken to thoroughly assess the effectiveness of the 
special education program which has been provided for the 
child and to determine whether he or she can move to a lass 
restrictive environment, (p. 4) 
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The concept o£ maintaining a child in the LRE implies that 
the skills the mildly handicapped child are taught should be 
designed to enable him to sustain himsel£ in regular classes 
(Jenkinsr Denor & Mirkinr 1979). A knowledge of the regular 
grades' curriculum demands and social/emotional stresses is 
required o£ teachers who wish to measure a handicapped child's 
readiness to be reintegrated* This is difficult to achieve in 
New York City where the Mayor's Commission on Special Education 
(1985) has found that ar ""schism exists between special and 
regular education manifested in curriculum which are not 
coordinated? separate teacher training and little communication 
or coordinated efforts between regular and special education 
teachers*" (p* x). 

With the enactment of ?.L. 94-142 r Congress mandated that an 
Individualized Educational Program (lEP) be developed for each 
handicapped child which would specify goals and objectives 
related to the child's instructional and therapeutic needs* If 
used appropriatelyr the lEP can serve as a yardstick in measuring 
the extent to which the child has mastered the necessary skills 
to move on to a less restrictive setting (Jenkinsr Denor & 
Mirkinr 1979). Once it has been determined that the student has 
learned to apply the necessary skills to compete effectively with 
his non- handicapped peersr reintegration should be considered 
(Kauffmanr McCulloughr & Sabornier 1984). 

Consideration for reintegrationr howeyerr or for any 
movement within the continuum of services which may constitute a 
change of placementr ^ij^quires review by an interdisciplinary 
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team* Although the term "educational placement" was not defined 
in P.L. 94-*142r it has been construed to mean the provision of a 
particular form of educational instruction to a handicapped child 
from which any deviation would constitute a change (State 
Education Agencyr Georgia ISEAr GAl r 1983). For instancer 
changes in the number of hours per week that a child spends in 
regular grades rather than in special classes can be considered 
important for educational placement (Office of Civil Rights 
[OCR] r 1979a) and therefore must be reviewed* Transferring a 
handicapped child from t:pecial classes to regular classes has 
also been interpreted to constitute a major change of educational 
programming for handicapped children which necessitates a 
multidisciplinary team review and lEP conference (Office of Civil 
Rightsr [OCR]r 1979b). Thereforer teachersr administratorsr and 
parents cannot unilaterally change a child's educational 
programming* They must petition the LEA to review and authorize 
any changes to the child's lEP which would effect the child's 
placement* 

The teacher's role in the evaluation or reevaluation process 
cannot be overstated* As Pugach (1985) pointed outr "the day-to- 
day referral practices of classroom teachers appear to govern^ <^ 
factar the operation of special education identification process" 
(p* 124)* In a senser the classroom teachers act as the 
gatekeepersr identifying those children who shall enter and those 
who shall be removed from special education* Teachers and other 
school personnel have been identified as the main sources of 
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referral of children for special education services (Tyraitzr 
1984). Gottlieb (1985) found that New York City school personnel 
referred 74 percent of the children who were evaluated for 
special education. 

It has also been determined that once a referral has been 
made for initial placementr there is a great likelihood that the 
child will be found to be in need of some special education 
service (Christensonr Algozziner & Ysseldyker 1982; Shepard & 
Smithr 1981; Ysseldyke & Algozziner 1982). The Mayor's 
Commission on Special Education (1985) reported that in the 1983 
school yearr 95 percent of the children initially referred for 
special education in New York City were found to possess a 
handicapping condition. The high incidence of placement after 
referral led Christensonr Algozziner and Ysseldyke (1982) to 
characterize the process as ^referral to placement." As 
Ysseldyke (1983) concludedr the most important decision that gets 
made in the referral to placement process is the decision by a 
teacher or parent to refer a child for psychoeducational 
evaluation. 

Research has demonstrated that the information contained in 
the referral form may bias the evaluation and placement process 
(Herbertr Hemingwayr & Hutchinsonr 1985; Thurlow & Ysseldyker 
1982; Ysseldyke & Algozziner 1982). In a review of 647 case 
records of children in special education programs in New York 
Cityr Gottlieb (1985) found that the information contained on the 
referral formr (i.e. the reason for referral and the child's 
reading level) r was the most influential factor in determining 
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the handicapping condition of a child. By knowing whether a 
child was referred for academic reasonsr behavior 2d reasonsr or 
for a combination of both academic and behavioral reasonsr 
Gottlieb was able to identify the classification to which the 
child had been assigned by the COH 38 percent of the time. This 
predictability improved to 51.1 percent when the reading and math 
level of the child were known. The IQ score only improved the 
accuracy of successful classification by 3 percent (to 54.5 
percent). Gottlieb (1985) concluded that "the present data 
suggest that the bulk of the classification determination rests 
with the classroom teacher r not the COH" (p. 21). 

Teachers are apparently aware that they hold this power 
(Christensonr Ysseldyker & Algozziner 1982) and that they can use 
it at their discretion to set policy and determine who shall go 
intor come out ofr or remain in special education. As "street 
level bureaucrats" (Lipskyr 1980) r teachers have the ability to 
modify the intent of federal/ state and local policy as a way to 
cope with limited resources^ ambiguous role expectations/ and job 
related stress (Pugachr 1985). The charactertistics of the 
referring teacher will be reviewed more closely in the section 
that follows. 

Characfceristicg X2£ th& Referring 
Teacher and Child 

To dater little information exists concerning the 
characteristics of the teacher who requests that a child be 
evaluated. Riffle (1985) recently examined the referral 
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practices of teachers by reviewing actual case folders* She 
sought to find information concerning factors which influence the 
teacher to refer the childr including characteristics of the 
teacher and classroom environment* The results of her study 
revealed that the number of referrals a teacher made varied 
according to the age of the teacherr previous special education 
training of the teacherr and the number of mainstreamed students 
in the teacher's class* It was also suggested that teachers with 
an educational background that included some training in special 
education referred more children for evaluation. Riffle believed 
that this finding might be attributed to the teachers' 
familiarity with the needs of the handicappedr to criteria for 
admission into special classesr and to the awareness of the 
services available in special programs. Riffle (1985) concluded 
that regular class teachers may use the referral system as a 
method of controlling their class registers and reducing the 
amount of pressure and difficulty in providing instruction to the 
regular population. 

Riffle (1985) also found the teacher's ethnic background 
(black or white) to be an important factor contributing to the 
variation in the number of referrals made; white teachers 
referred more children than black teachers. Only four percent of 
Riffle's sample populationr howeverr were minority teachers. 
Thusr the findings from such a limited sample should only be 
taken as speculativer especially since they conflict with 
previous findings that held that the race of the teacher was not 
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a significant variable in referral (Lanierr 1975). Tobiasr Coler 
Zibrinr and Bodlakova (1982) also found that teachers did not 
generally refer more minority children for special education than 
children belonging to majority ethnic groups. A ^subtle 
phenomenonr^ how ever r did become apparent in their study — the 
referred child frequently belonged to an ethnic group other than 
that of the referring teacher. Tobias et al. (1982) suggested 
that "teachers tend to be biased in favor of the ethnic group to 
which they belongr compared with other groups'^ (p. 75) or that 
they may just be aware of the behaviors and mores of their own 
ethnicity. 

The literature on the characteristics of the children most 
often referred for special classes is more extensive than the 
literature on teacher characteristics. The Mayor's Commission on 
Special Education (1985) reported an over-representation of black 
children (in comparison to their incidence in the total school 
population) in programs designed to address behavioral disorders 
and behavioral and learning disorders. 

Gottlieb (1985) reviewed the case records of 752 children in 
New York City who were initially referred to the COH during the 
period of November 1983 to November 1984. Host of the children 
(54 percent) were referred for suspected academic def icienciesr 
with 10 percent for behavioral reasonsr and 35 percent for a 
combination of both conditions. Nearly twice as many boys as 
girls were referred for behavioral reasons with or without 
associated academic difficulties. Gottlieb also examined the 
reason for the referral and the ethnicity of the children. The 
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data indicated that white children were frequently referred only 
for academic problemsr while black and Hispanic children were 
typically referred for a combination of academic and behavioral 
problems. In his analysis of the child's ethnic groups by source 
of referralr Gottlieb (1985) found that teachers were generally 
more inclined to refer black and Hispanic than white childrenr 
"Farentsr on the other handr refer 38% of the white childrenr and 
only 15% of the black children" (p. 8). 

Other factors to which referral might be attributed are 
considered in the following section. 

factfiis IhSLt £fiuld Interact Kith 
Xhs. Decision ±q Bs£sl 

In New York Cityr when it is determined that a modification 
of the child's program placement is necessary r a referral to the 
COH is required. Concerning the initial referral processr 
Qiristensonr Ysseldyker and Algozzine (1982) have noted that the 
decision to refer a student for a psychoeducational evaluation is 
based on factors considered important to the individual making 
the request. Consequentlyr such consideration may include and 
interact with the teacher's estimate of the child's ability to 
succeed in the regular education programr the school's 
institutional constraintsr and the external pressures affecting 
the school. Similarlyr the variables which can affect the 
decision to refer a child for an initial evaluation will be 
present when teachers decide to request a reevaluation to 
determine whether a less restrictive placement is appropriate. 
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Christensonr Ysseldyker and Algozzine (1982) found that teachers 
were greatly influenced by institutional or organizational 
factors and less by external pressures. In parti Jularr teachers 
cited the district's rules and guidelines about the delivery of 
service and the absence of service as justification for electing 
not to refer a child. Other organizational factors which 
Christenson et al. (1982) reported as being influential for 
teachers deciding whether to refer includedr ''changing 
guidelinesr inadequate in-service training on behaviors 
indicative of a need for referralr the kind of referral form 
usedr and ceilings on the numbers of students who could receive 
specific kinds of service" (p. 342). Teachers also remarked on 
the 'hassle" of completing the necessary forms and scheduling and 
participating in meetings which were often distressing to them 
because they felt inferior to the others on the decision making 
team* 

Christenson et al. (1982) cited external pressures as being 
important in the decision making process. These were identified 
as pressures exerted by agency and advocacy groupsr fear of 
litigationr confusion over state and federal guidelinesr and the 
educational attitude of the community. Christenson et al. (1982) 
stated that the ••respondents never mentioned parental pressure 
against delivery of service^* (p. 343). 

In their study of special education in New Zealandr Wiltonr 
Glynnr Wotherspoonr and Mc'^inley (1983) also revealed concerns 
which might affect teachers* decisions to refer children for 
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special classes* These researchers attributed teachers' 

decisions to economicsr particularly in relation to fears that 

teachers have of loss of employment resulting from declining 

enrollments. According to Wilton et al.r these fears might 

affect teachers' concern for a child. The availability of 

resources to the mainstream teacher to meet the unique needs of a 

special child was also perceived to be an important element in 

the decision process. As a corollaryr it would appear that 

special class teachers might be more inclined than they presently 

are to recommend a child's return to regular classes if services 

were readily available in the mainstream and if they did not fear 

the loss of their jobs because of lowered registers. 

The Mayor's Commission on Special Education (1985) found 

that referrals for special education in New York City were 

influenced by the desire of superintendents^ principalsr and 

teachers to improve a school's academic image. According to the 

Mayor's Commission on Special Education (1985) r 

The percentage of children in a school whose reading scores 
are at or above grade levelr a percentage that is often 
touted as a measure of qualityr is affected by placing 
students in special education. Resource room students have 
modified testing conditions that help to increase scoresr and 
thereforer help increase the school's academic profile. 
Moreoverr the scores of the children in self-contained 
classrooms are not included in computing the school's 
academic profile, (p. 21) 

The Mayor's Commission also found that an inverse relationship 

existed between the personnel and material resources available to 

the regular classes in a school and the number of referrals made 

for special education services. In particularr the commission 

cited several important factors in the rate of referral for 
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special education placement* These Included the large size o£ 
the regular classr the lack o£ remedial reading and math 
servlcesr and the requirement that children be classified as 
handicapped In order to receive counselling or speech services. 

Other researchers (Kazalunasr 1982; Rauthr 1981) have 
observed that teachers may be discouraged £rom recommending a 
child for decertification by previous mainstreaming efforts which 
indiscriminately abandoned large numbers of children into regular 
classrooms* Christenson et al. (1982) have suggested that 
situations which have not been rewarding to the person making the 
ref erralr or which have not proved beneficial to the childr may 
negatively affect the referral rate. Thusr unsuccessful 
mainstreaming programs or other efforts to integrate handicapped 
students without the necessary supports may serve to impede the 
initiation of referrals of students for less restrictive 
placements. 

The section that follows focuses on the nature of the 
decision making process involved in decertification. 

DegiSion Haking Process 

The intent of federal and state regulations concerning the 
education of the handicapped was to safeguard children from being 
put on a one-way street from evaluation to placement. Due 
process provisionsr lEPsr annual reviewsr and mandatory triennial 
evaluations wer,e incorporated in the governing regulations for 
this purpose. The requirement of a multidisciplinary assessment 
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and conference prior to a child's placement into special 
education classes further underscores the intent of P*L» 94-142 
to keep a child in the LRE and avoid needlecs labeling. Pf ieff er 
and Naglieri (1983) have demonstrated that multidisciplinary team 
meetings provide a vehicle for more effective case analysis and 
clinical decision making, in comparing the recommendations for 
placement made by individual team members to those made by the 
team as a whole it was found that there was less variability 
between teams than between individuals. Pf ieff er and Naglieri 
(1983) concluded thatr '•the group decision process greatly 
reduced the wide variability made by professionals acting 
independently • • • and appears to reduce erroneous placement 
decisions'* (p. 589). 

In practicer howeverr team decision making appears to be 
inexactr with the team decision making process currently employed 
in public school settingsr being at bestr inconsistent. 
Ysseldyke (1983) reported that the results of his studies over 
the last five years have led him to conclude that considerable 
misclassification occurs. In his opinionr the decisions reached 
by multidisciplinary teams are based upon other than objective 
data and serve to confirm the problems identified by the child's 
teacher* 

Ysseldyker Algozziner Richeyr and Graden (1982) have 
suggested that the decision to classify a child is based upon 
factors other than the information secured by psychometric 
evaluations. Little relationship has been found between the 
psychometric data and the decision made by the team (Ysseldyker 
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TVlgozzlner Rlcheyr & Gradenr 1982). Moreoverr Hutchinson and 
Hemingway (1984) observed that the decision to label children as 
handicapped :^ight occur despite results o£ achievement tests and 
intellectual assessments suggesting otherwise. Algozzine and 
Ysseldyke (1981) asked 224 professionals who previously had 
participated in team meetings to review the referral folder of a 
child. The participants were randomly assigned to one of 16 
different referral conditions varying on the basis of sexr SESr 
physical attractivenessr and the nature of the child's 
difficulty. The results of the study strongly suggested that 
selected information in the referral statement received prior to 
objective test scores or rating scale scoresr influenced the 
decision makers' prognosis concerning the child's success. The 
assessors tended to ignore the average performance scores of the 
child in favor of the stereotype created by the referral. 

Gottlieb (1985) remarked that the bulk of the information 
used to classify children was derived from the classroom teacher 
and not from the results of the assessments administered^ He 
suggestedr howeverr that it cannot be implied that the 
information gathered by the diagnostic team is incorrect; it is 
only of subordinate importance to the referral. Gottlieb*s 
findings seemed to confirm the studies of others. For instancer 
Berber tr Hemingway and Hutchinson (1985) studied the effects of 
student characteristics on the classification and placement 
decisions of preservice teachers. The results of their study 
demonstrated that placement decisions were significantly affected 
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by the wype of referral (behavioral or aca^Seniic) and the 
rationale for the request for evaluation. 

NoHahon (1986) studied the effect of a child's present 
school placement .(special education or regular class) on the 
decisions of COH teams. He presented three case studies to 
laerabers of CCffls in New York. These three case studies portrayed 
children who were not classifiable as handicapped by any 
definition in New York State. By varying the information 
contained in the referral statementr McMahon determined that COH 
team members made significantly more incorrect eligibility 
decisions when students were in a special education setting than 
when they were placed in a regular class. When the cases were 
reviewed by the group/ the number of incorrect placements was 
reduced. These findings support those of Pfieffer and Naglieri 
(1983) that the group decision making process was an effective 
method of reducing errors in child placement. 

Ysseldyker Algozziner and Thurlow (1980) reported that team 
composition ranged from one to sixteen members with an average of 
eight. In New York State it is mandated that the lEP planning 
conference be attended by a school psychologistr a special 
education administratorr a parent of a handicapped childr the 
pupil's current teacherr the pupil's parentr andr where 
appropriate/ the child. In addition to those mentioned/ 
additional personnel may be asked to attend if they have 
additional knowledge about the child's learning problems. These 
may include a physician/ speech therapist/ occupational 
therapist/ etc 
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The participation of and role played by the various 
participants have been studied (Knoffr 1984; Yoshidar Fentonr 
Maxwe3 3.f & Kaufmanr lS78)f and it has been found that school 
psychologists and special educators are consi'^ered the most 
influential in team placement conferences (Gilliamr 1979; Gilliam 
& Colemanr 1981; Knoffr 1984). Furtherr in their study of 
factors that influence psychologists and teachers in the process 
of recommending special class placement, Mastuszek and Oakland 
(1979) found that psychologists and teachers often rely on 
similar evaluation criteria. The responses of both psychologists 
and teachers reflected the importance of children's IQr class 
achievementr test achievementr and home-related anxiety in their 
decision concerning a child's need for special education. 
Because the groups assigned different weights to each of the 
variables, however, between-groups differences in. placement 
recommendations were found. 

Although Nevinr McCannr and Semmel (1983) reported that 
regular class teachers have a major implicit (if not explicit) 
responsibility for implementing lEPs, the teachers do not take an 
active role in the lEPs' development. Yoshidar Fenton, Maxwellr 
and Kaufman (1978) assessed the relationships among school staff 
roler participation, and satisfaction during Planning Team PT) 
meetings which determine special education placements and 
programming. The theoretical basis of their study was predicated 
upon organizational psychology, which suggests that particii^tion 
in a decision making process is positively related to 
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satisfaction with the process. Yoshida et al.'s (1978) study 
supported this relationship and noted thatr "the regular 
education teachersr who are pivotal persons in implementing the 
PT decisionsr are low in participation and are generally not 
satisfied with the PT process" (p. 243). Yoshida et al. also 
stressed that administrators should facilitate increased 
participation in PT conferences in order to achieve school 
personnel commitment to and acceptance of the decisions reached 
at such meetings. Christensonr Ysseldyker and Algozzine (1982) 
also identified satisfaction of school personnel with the 
evaluation and placement process as a factor which can influence 
a teacher in the decision to refer a child. These researchers 
found that where teachers were more satisfied with the process 
they would not hesitate to make use of it. 

Interaction at planning conferences is not necessarily 
limited to consideration of a particular child's placement. Such 
meetings provide an opportunity for the exchange of information 
concerning the relative merits of segregated and special 
education programs with respect to curriculum demandsr available 
resourcesr and the extent to which environments can be modified 
to meet the needs of the child. This sharing of information is 
of particular importance to the self-contained special class 
educatorr who may legitimately claim the need for more 
information concerning the regular class before recommending a 
student's placement there (Kauffmanr McCulloughr & Sabornier 
1984). 
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The literature suggests that multidisciplinary placement 
conferences are the best vehicle available for carrying out the 
mandate of educating handicapped students in the LRE (Pfiefferr 
1982; Vautourr 1975/1976). There exists little information, 
however, on the effectiveness of the placement team when deciding 
on the appropriateness of a change in placement of a child 
already identified as handicapped. The Mayor's Commission on 
Special Education (1985) reported that during the 1984-1985 
school year more than 40,000 triennial reviews had been conducted 
in New York City. The Commission also reported that an 
undisclosed number of reevaluations were conducted for reasons 
other than triennial evaluations. Yet only approximately 500 
students were decertified from self-contained classes and 
returned to full time mainstream programs during the 1984-1985 
school year. 

In an effort to.identify the factors which affect the rate 
of decertification from special education, the Office of 
Evaluation and Assessment (OEA) of the New York City Board of 
Education interviewed various school personnel and administrators 
in nine elementary school and three junior highs (Office of 
Evaluation and Assessment lOEA], 1985). According to OEA (1985), 
however, the investigation was inconclusive because it was 
impossible to find sufficient numbers of students who "could be 
identified as having experienced a change in their special 
education placement" (p. 24). The OEA (1985) interviewees noted 
that placement into self-contained classes was perceived as a 
"life sentence" with little hope for change by teachers, 
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administrators, and SBST members: "The SBSTs reported that they 
considered self-contained class placements tantamount to giving 
up hope of finding a place for students in which they could have 
any real chance of improving" (p. 27). Thusr the OEA 
interviewers concluded that when considering the appropriateness 
of a handicapped student's current placement, the decisions made 
by the placement team members may have been biased by the 
stereotypic expectations they held of children who have spent 
time in a self-contained special education class. 

The label assigned to a child, however, does not appear to 
be an influential factor in making a program recommendation. 
Pfieffer (1980) investigated the bias of diagnostic labels on 
placement recommendations made by child study team members. 
Pfieffer (1980) concluded that "labels do not necessarily 
generate negative cognitive sets in the minds of professional 
diagnosticians that bias placement decisions" (p. 349). 

It appears that most states have attempted to control the 
numbers of children who are identified as handicapped and to 
minimize erroneous placement. Whilo concentrating on those 
entering the special education system, administrators have made 
little effort to ensure that exit criteria have been established 
and implemented throughout the school system. It can be observed 
in -McMahon's (1986) study that placement teams :o not 
consistently use the entry level criteria as a method for 
determining when a child is ready to exit. In other words, a 
child might be retained in special education even though he no 
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longer qualifies for such service. Stringent adherence to 
admission requirements may have made it more difficult for u 
child to be offered special services initiallyr but this policy 
does not seem to have facilitated the return to less restrictive 
settings or to the mainstream of children who may no longer be 
defined as handicapped. 

It is essential that the door to special education swing 
both ways. In order to facilitate the movement of children to 
less restrictive environmentsr school administrators must limit 
biases which may affect placement teams' decisions. The 
literature reviewed above suggests that the regular classroom 
teacher's opinion of the child's performance exerts a strong 
influence on placement team members who decide the child's need 
for initial special class placement. No data have been 
collectedr howeverr vjhich examine the effect of classroom 
teachers' opinions on placement team members' judgment of the 
children's readiness for movement to a less restrictive 
environment. 

Hypotheses 

Based upon the review of relevant information the following 
hypotheses have been generated. 

1. The recommendation of a child's special education 
classroom teacher as stated in the referral will have a 
positive effect on the decision reached by individual 
members of the COH/SBST about eligibility and type of 
placement for the child under consideration. 
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The referral statement will not have a differential 
impact on the decisions made by social workersr 
psychologists/ and educational evaluators. 
The group process will effectuate more accurate 
placement decisions than those made by the individual 
members of the respective groups. 
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Chapter III 
METHODOLOGY 



This study investigated the bias that the teacher's referral 
statement can have on placement decisions made by members o£ the 
Committees On the Handicapped (COHs) and School Based Support 
Teams (SBSTs). In additionr the functioning o£ the various 
COHs/SBSTs as a whole was explored to determine whether team 
decision making resulted in placement recommendations that were 
more accurate than those made by the individual committee 
members. Therefor er the project was conducted in two phases. 
The first phase asked for members of the COH/SBST to read two 
case studies and to indicate their placement recommendations. 
The second phase required that the participants function as a 
teamr reread the case studiesr and issue a placement 
recommendation for each child jointly. 

Panicle 

The sample consisted of membei'S of the COHs and SBSTs 
assigned to elementaryr junior highr and high schools throughout 
New York City. Each of the SBST and COH groups consisted of a 
school pyschologist (ja'=108}/ a social worker (n^lOS) and an 
educational evaluator (ii'^lOS). The population was drawn from 20 
of the 32 school districts in the city who had indicated a 
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willingness to participate in the study. Each Oistrict was asked 
to assemble ten teams for the study. 

A total o£ 108 complete team responses (reflecting 324 
individual team members) were received from 15 districts. 
Fifteen team responses from three additional districts were 
discari!ed because of their failure to comply with the requisite 
protocol. Two districts did not elect to participate. 

Of the 324 participants 27.2 percent were male and 72.8 
percent vrere female with their median age group being 36 to 40 
years old. The participants who responded to the question 
concerning their ethnicity fell into the following categories: 3 
percent Asian; 13.5 percent Hispanicr but not Black; 6.4 percent 
Black; and 77.1 percent White. As reported in Table Ir most of 
the individuals (63.7 percent) indicated that they had no 
teaching experience in the regular grades and a similaj: number 
(62.1 percent) reported a lack of teaching experience in special 
education. The modal level of education of the participants was 
reported to be a master's degree with 30 additional graduate 
credits. 

The districts that participated in the study represent 
school age populations that varied in sizer ethnicityr and 
socioeconomic level. The Division of Special Education found 
that these districts also varied in the percentage of children 
who had been identified as handicapped in comparison with ^he 
general student population; ^nd in the rate of decertification of 
handicapped children (Management Analysis Unitr 1985b). The 
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Table 1 

Teaching Experience i2f Three 
Professional £££2UCS 



Years 


Psychologist 


Social 


Educational 








IZiVaXUauOr 


Regular Education 








None 


71 


82 


52 


1- 5 


20 


17 


21 


6-10 


8 


4 


17 


11-15 


6 


1 


13 


16-20 


2 


2 


3 


21-25 


1 


- 


1 


26-30 


- 


- 


1 


Total 


108 


106 


108 


Special Education 








None 


90 


97 


13 


1- 5 


12 


5 


32 


6-10 


3 


4 


37 


11-15 


2 




19 


16-20 






6 


21-25 






1 


26-30 


1 






Total 


108 


106 


108 
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Management Analysis Unit (1985a) reported that from July 1984 
through June 1985r the percentage of children who were identified 
as handicapped varied from 64 to 94 percent. Similarlyr it was 
reported that for the same time periodr the percentage of 
handicapped children recommended by the various districts for 
decertification (because they no longer met the eligibility 
criteria for identification as handicapped) r ranged from 2 to 14 
(Management Analysis Unitr 1985b)* 

Materials 

The members of the COH/SBCT received a packet consisting of 
two case studies. The case studies were developed by McMahon 
(1986) and consisted of one-page psychoeducational profiles of 
low achieving students. The psychological information included 
scores from the Wechsler Intelligance Scale for Children - 
Revised (WISC-R) and scores from an adaptive behavior scale. 
Achievement scores in reading and math were listed with a short 
interpretation of the results. The material contained in each of 
the studies was extracted from the records of children who were 
evaluated by the Child Study Centerr Teachers Colleger Columbia 
University. 

McMahon (1986) presented several cases to a panel of ten 
experts in the area of learning disabilities to validate that the 
casep represented children who did not meet the classification 
criteria for the Learning Disabled category. The panel of 
experts included persons who held positions in teacher training 
programs in colleges and universities in New York Stater persons 
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who headed special schools for learning disabled studentsr and 
persons who were employed in the Office for Children with 
Handicapping Conditions of the New York State Education 
Department. From the several cases presented to the panel r 
McMahon (1986) selected the three studies on which there was 
unanimous agreement that the child would not be eligible for 
special education services. 

Further evidence of content validity was obtained after 
presenting the cases to 120 individuals who participated on 
raultidisciplinary teams. The results of a Cochran Q statistic 
revealed that differences in decisions regarding placement could 
not be attributed to differences among the case summaries 
themselves. 

For the present study only two of the three original case 
studies (R and M) which were used by McMahon (1986) were 
distributed to the team members. Although a three-way comparison 
of the cases showed no significant difference in the frequency of 
correct responsesr case C showed the highest percentage of 
correct decisions. McMahon concluded that it wiS >ssible that 
because the content of case C was as not as complex as that of 
cases R and Mr the subjects might have found it easier to render 
a correct decision. Intervening variables which might have 
confounded the resu.ltsr such as the child's sexr ethnicityr and 
socioeconoric statusr were controlls,,. by omitting any reference 
to them. The students were referred to by single initials "R" 
and "M." 
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Each case summary was preceded by a "Referral Statement 
that indicated the teacher's opinion of the appropriateness of a 
child's continued placement in a self-contained class for 
learning disabled children* Under Condition, Ar the referral 
statement indicated that the student should continue in a self- 
contained class for learning disabled children* Under Condition 
Br the case studies were preceded by the recommendation of the 
special education teacher to move the child to a less restrictive 
setting. 

After reading each summaryr respondents were asked to 
identify the program they would recommend from the continuum 
listed below: 

1. Regular Classroom - no modification of instruction; the 
child is not identified as handicapped. 

2. Transitional Support Service - regular classroom 
placement for the child with some short-term supportive 
assistance for the teacher; the student continues to be 
identified as handicapped. 

3. Regular Classroom with Special Services - the child 
remains identified as handicapped and may require related 
services. 

4. Resource Room Placement - regular class placement for 
the majority of the day with supportive instructional services in 
which the student can participate for as much as two hours daily. 

5. Full-Time Sperial Class - the student will remain 
assigned to a self-contained class on a full time basis. 
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6. MRS - the student should be placed into a more 
restrictive program because his or her needs cannot be reasonably 
handled within the current special education setting. 

This approach varied from the one used by McMahon (1986) but 
is similar to the one used in the Rucker Gable Educational 
Programming Scale Manual (Rucker & Gabler 1974). It permits 
comparison of responses of individuals to those of experts. The 
programs in the continaum listed above correspond to those that 
actually exist in New York City. 

PcQcedure 

Phase I of the study was designed to measure tiie effect the 
referral statement had on placement recommendations issued by 
individual members of the Committee On the Handicapped ((X)H) and 
the School Based Support Team (SBST). To accomplish this 
measurementr materials consisting of instructions and an informed 
consent form (Appendix A)r a one-page demographic questionnaire 
(Appendix B)r and two case studies — one from Condition A 
(Appendix, C)// and the other from Condition B (Appendix D) — were 
packaged by teams in a counterbalanced design to allow for an 
equal number of responses by each profession under each 
condition. Each of the different teams received one of four 
combinations of the case study materials (M^ and Rb? Rb ^a' 
Mb and L^j and Hjj)r with the members of the same team 
receiving the same materials. Each respondent therefore received 
a packet consisting of a set of instructionsr a demographic 
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guestlonnalrer and one o£ the combinations of the two case 
studies. 

All participants were informed that their participation was 
totally voluntary and that their responses would be kept 
anonymous. Furtherr they were assured that their responses would 
not be used as an evaluative measure of their performance in 
their respective professions. The individuals were also informed 
of the nature of the study and that the results and conclusions 
would be made available to them at their request. 

Team members were first asked to record personal demographic 
data on the appropriate questionnaire and then to read each of 
the one-page case studies. After they had read each of tne case 
studlesr the team members were instructed to indicate what they 
believed to be the appropriate placement recommendation for the 
student by selecting one of the six program options listed on the 
bottom of the page. 

The second part of the studyr Phase Ilr was designed to 
measure the effectiveness of group decision making relative to a 
child's school placement. Both of the cases from Phase I of the 
study were readministered. A separate instruction sheet 
(Appendix E) asked the committee members to read the case studies 
carefully and to discuss them with each other prior to arriving 
at a program recommendation. When the group had decided on a 
placement recommendationr their decision was to be indicated on 
the bottom of the case study by checking one of the six program 
options listed. 
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Analysis SiL i^ita ' 

The data gathered were analyzed by non-parametric 
statistics. To determine whether the referral statements 
affected the decisions of the COH/SBST membersr a Wiicoxon Test 
for Matched Pairs was employed. Sirailarlyr to determine if the 
referral statement had a differential effect cn the three groups 
of professionals (social workersr psychologistsr and educational 
evaluators)r the Kruskal-Wallis Test wi jftilized. This test 
evaluated differences across the three groups under each of the 
conditions and allowed for a comparison of individual and group 
responses. Thusr the Kruskal-Wallis statistic was used to 
determine the effectiveness of group decision making. 
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Chapter IV 
RESULTS 

This section analyzes the results in relation to the 
hypotheses previously stated. Of primary concern to this 
research was the impact of the teacher's referral statement on 
the recommendations for placement issued by child study team 
membersr both individually and as a group. Each child study team 
member interacted with two separate cases (R and M) and two 
conditions (A and B). For the purposes of referencer the 
particular case and condition a person responded to were noted by 
the case letter followed by the condition in the subscript. The 
fonr combinations were Rar Rb' VI^f and Mb* The frequency of 
presentation of each of the four combinations has been listed in 
T^ble 2. 

IhS £ff&£t SiL .SpfiCi^ Education Teacher's 
Referral Statement on ihfi Individual Members 

It was hypothesized that the special education teacher's 
referral statement would bias the placement decisions of the 
individual members of the child study teams. That isr child 
study teams would be more likely to recommend less restrictive 
environments for children whose teacher's referral statement 
supported this change than they would be for children whose 
teacher's referral statement did not. To evaluate this 
hypothesiSf a null hypothesis was developed: No differences would 
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Table 2 

ihS. Frequency i2f Administration 
Case by Condition 



Case 



Condition R H 



162 159 



B 159 162 
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be seen between placements recommended for those children where 
the teacher suggested a change to a less restrictive placement 
(Condition B) and £or those where such a suggestion was absent 
(Condition A). Table 3 displays the frequency and percentage of 
responses for each of the possible placement alternatives made by 
the individual team members. 

It should be noted that a panel of experts previously 
reviewed the two cases (R and M) and unanimously determined that 
neither child met New York State's criteria for identification as 
handicapped. Table 3 reports that nearly two thirds of the 
members of the COHs and SBSTs who responded identified both 
children as being handicapped. Howeverr nearly twice as many 
individuals identified the child as non-handicapped when the 
teacher recommended placement into a LRE than when the teacher 
recommended that the child should remain. On the other handr the 
child study team members recommended that approximately four 
times as many children should remain in their present self- 
contained class when the teacher reported that the child was not 
ready for placement into an LRE than in the reverse situation. 

To determine whether program recommendations rendered under 
Condition A differed significantly from those under Condition Br 
a Wilcoxon Matched Pairs Signed-Ranks Test was performed. This 
test requires that the scores an individual gave under 
Condition A and Condition B be subtracted from each other. The 
absolute values of the differences are then placed in increasing 
order and assigned a rank; the rank of 1 is given to the smallest 
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Table 3 

Frequency ^ Placement ReCQlffinendationS Hadfi 
by Individual Placement iCfiam Members 
by Condition 



Condition 

Placement ] 



Recommendation 




A 




B 




Jl 


if 

% 


n 


% 


Not Handicapped 


36 


11.1 


67 


20.7 


Transitional Support 


35 


10.8 


43 


13.3 


Regular Class and 
Special Services 


15 


4.6 


23 


7.1 


Resource Room 


194 


59.9 


179 


55.2 


Self-Contained 
Classroom 


44 


13.6 


12 


3.7 


More Restrictive 
Environment 











Total 324 100.0 324 100.0 
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difference. The algebraic symbol (+ or -) designating the 
difference is then assigned to the respective rank. The total of 
all positive values is compared to that of all negative values; 
it is presumed that if a difference exists between Condition A 
and Condition Br then either the positive or negative sum of 
ranksr expressed as mean rariksr will differ from each other. 

The resultsr as reported in Table 4r revealed that under 
Condition B individuals gave lower scores (reflecting placements 
into less restrictive settings) than under Condition A. 
Thereforer the null hypothesis can be rejected and the 
hypothesized alternate can be accepted. Thusr the child's 
special education classroom teacher's recommendation had a 
positive effect on the decisions reached by individual members of 
placement teams about eligibility and type of placement for the 
child under consideration. 

E££ssii Sil ih& Referral Stateirent 

AsifiS£ ihs. Ihififi ^cQucs 

Although the referral statement was found to have a direct 
effect on the recommendations of individual members of placement 
teamsr it was questioned whether their responses would vary as a 
function of their professional group affiliationr i.e.r 
psychologistsr social workersr and educational evaluators. This 
question was presented as a null hypothesis: The referral 
statement would not have a differential impact on the placement 
decisions recommended by psychclogistsr social workersr and 
educational evaluators. The data was analyzed with the Kruskal- 



Table 4 

£f££St Condition Placement Recjitanendation 
(11=324) 

Sum o£ Ranks X Rank Cases Sign Rankt 

13/885.56 100.62 138 - Ranks (B<A) 

6/415.29 101.83 63 + Ranks (B>A) 

123 Ties (B=A) 

i = ~4.52r J2<.001 

tThe sign rank was obtained by subtracting the response for 
Condition A from the response for Condition Br for each person. 
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Wailis statistic to determine the significance of the differences 
of the scores assigned by psychologistsr social workersr and 
educational evaluators on Condition Ar Condition Br and the 
difference of A and B. The use of the difference score (A-B) 
provides insight into the extent to which individuals within a 
particular professional group changed their response across the 
two conditions. The Kruskal-Wallis Test requires that the scores 
of the comparison groups be pooled and ranked; the lowest value 
receives the rank of 1. The ranks are then totaled for each 
group and compared to the general population. When the 
difference in the average ranks for the comparison groups becomes 
great and cannot be attributed to chancer the null hypothesis can 
/*'8 rejected. This test is the non-parametric equivalent to the 
ANOVA* The results of the Kruskal-Wallis Test have been outlined 
in Table 5. 

As it can be seen from Tatie 5 the differences between the 
mean ranks across the groups were not found to be significant at 
the .05 level andr therefore^ the null hypothesis cannot be 
rejected. The placement recommendations offered by the 
psychologistsr social workersr educational evaluatorsr and the 
teamr when pooled togetherr did not differ from each other across 
the two expeirimental conditions. 

In order to further examine the possibility that the team 
members' professional status influenced their choice of student 
placenientr frequency distributions by professional group for each 
of the conditions were developed for comparison purposes. 
Table 6 reflects that for Condition A the only notable between-- 
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Table 5 

^Chfi S££sst i2f ih& Referral Statement qtl 
Plagement Recommendation aS. A Function 
£f Professional fiiQup Affiliation 
(^432) 







X Rank 




Group 
(11=108) 


Condition A 


Condition B 


Difference 
of A and Bt 


Psych(^logists 


217.35 


221.09 


212.50 


Social Workers 


219.49 


215.34 


220.43 


Educational 
Evaluators 


219,88 


208.23 


223.99 


Team 


209.28 


221.34 


209.08 


Chi-Square 


.67 


.98 


1.07 


Jitotfi: Chi-square 
1956) . 


values have been 


corrected for ties 


(Siegelf 



tThe difference score was obtained by subtracting the response 
for Condition B (where the teacher recommended a change of 
placement) from t\\e response for Condition A (where the teacher 
did not recommend a change of placement) r for each person. 

p>.05r lis 

df=3 
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Table 6 

Frequency ^ Placement Recommendations 
i2y: Professional ££fi}i£2 loJi Condition A 
(11=108) 



Recommendation Psy- Social Educational 

chologist Worker Evaluator 



n % ■ H % n % 



Not Handi- 8 7.4 15 13.9 13 12.0 

capped 

Transitional 17 15.7 7 6.5 11 10.2 

Support 

Services 

Regular Class 4 3.7 6 5.5 5 4.6 

Placement with 

Special 

Services 

Resource Room 66 61,2 65 60.2 63 58.4 

Placement 

Self Contained 13 12.0 15 13.9 16 14.8 

Class (Remain) 

More Restric- " " - - 
tive Environ- 
ment 



Total 108 100.0 108 100.0 108 3.00.0 
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groups difference was the number of children recommended for 
decertification. Table 7 plots the frequency of responses for 
each group on Condition B andr againr demonstrates that the 
groups were fairly similar in their recommendations. When 
comparedr the two tables clearly show the relationship between 
the teacher's opinion as stated in the referral statement and 
placement recommendations: across all three professional groupsr 
where the teacher supported a change of placementr there was an 
increase in the number of children recommended to be removed from 
the self contained class and to be identified as not being 
handicapped. It is important to note that both tables also 
reveal that the social workers consistently recommended the most 
children for decertification across both conditions and the 
psychologists recommended the least. 

Pairwise comparisons between the groups 
(psychologist x social worker; psychologist x educational 
evaluate!: ; social worker x educational evaluator) were also 
conducted to further identify possible discrepancies under each 
of the conditions. The results obtained for each of the 
comparisons using the Kruskal--Wallis statist icr Table 8r failed 
to meet the critical value of chi-square with iif=l at the .05 
level. Differences between the scores assigned by individuals 
under Condition A and B cannot be attributed to a person's group 
affiliation. 

Difference scores (A-B) were also compared relative to group 
affiliation to determine if the change in referral statement had 

B4 
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Table 7 

Frequency of Placement Recommendations 
hS. Professional J£q£ Condition Jg 

(ll«108) 



Reconmendation Psy- Social Educational 

chologist Worker Evaluator 



n % n % n % 



Not Handi- 18 16.7 27 25.0 22 20.4 

capped 

Transitional 15 13.9 11 10.2 17 15.7 

support 

Services 

Regular, Class 10 9.2 4 3.7 9 8.3 

Placement with 

Special 

Services 

Resource Room 61 56.5 61 56.5 57 52.8 

Placement 

Self Contained 4 3.7 5 4.6 3 2.8 

Class (Remain) 

More Restric- - - - - - - 

tive Environ- 
ment 



Total 108 100. 0 108 100.0 108 100.0 
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Table 8 

Pair~w1s«> Comparison Jissm Bank SSQi^ 

siL Hash Professional Qjum Ssi Condition 

(11=216) 



X Rank 



Group Condition A Condition B Difference 

of A and Bt 



Pair 1 

Psychologist 107.96 109.82 106.58 

Social Worker 109.04 107. IB 110.42 

Chi-Square 0.02 0.12 0.22 
Pair 2 

Psychologist 107.88 111.75 105.54 

Ed. Evaluator 109.12 105 ,.25 111.46 

Chi-Square 0.03 0.71 0.52 
Pair 3 

Social Worker 108.38 110.11 107.71 

Ed. Evaluator 108.63 106.89 109.29 

Chi-Square 0.00 0.17 0.04 



.Hfitfi. The chi~square values reported were corrected for ties 
(Siegelr 1956). 

tThe difference score was obtained by subtracting t.ne response 
for Condition B from the response for Condition hr for each 
person. The scores were re~ ranked. 
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a greater Impact on one group than another. The result Sr as they 
appear in Table 8r signify that the there were no differences at 
the .05 level of significance between any two groups. Thereforer 
the null hypothesisr that the referral effected all groups 
equally r cannot be rejected. 

Tssaa Decision Hakina 

It was hypothesized that team decision making would 
facilitate placement recommendations that we^:e more accurate than 
those made by individuals. That isr the recommendations of the 
team would be more likely than those made by individual team 
membersr to match the opinion of the experts who reviewed these 
cases. As a preliminary test to compare the responses of the 
individual team members with the responses of the team as a 
wholer the Kruskal-Wallis Signed-Rank Test was used. The results 
of this test listed in Table 5 indicc that the relationship 
between the responses of the toams and those c£ the individual 
members are not significantly different at the .05 level. Hencer 
the placement recommendations of individualsr as a groupr are not 
different than those of the teams. 

To further explore possible differences between individual 
and team responsesr the placements recommended by individuals of 
the same professional affiliation were also compared to the 
response of the team on which they served. Using the Kruskal- 
Wallis statisticr pairwxse comparisons (psychologist x teamr 
social worker x teamr educational evaluator x team) were 
conducted to investigate possible relationships. A null 
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hypothesis was developed to Indicate that zhe recommended 
placement offered by particular clinical groups would not 
significantly differ from that of the team of which these 
different Individual professionals were members. 

As can be seen from Table 9f the chl-square values obtained 
with df»l failed to exceed the critical value at .05 andr 
thereforer the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. There were no 
significant differences between the placement recommendations 
made by the different professional groups and those made by the 
team. 

The frequency of team responses for each condition ha^s been 
listed In Table 10. It Is of some Interest to note the changes 
of frequency of placement recommendations made by individuals in 
'Comparison to those made by the teams. When Table 3 is compared 
to Table lOr it can be seen that the teams identified a lower 
percentage of children as nonhandicapped under both conditions 
than did the individual clinicians. On the other handr the teams 
moved a larger percentage of children out of the self-contained 
class than did the individual members under both conditions. 

hypotheses 

Before the results of the analyses stated in this section 
could be acceptedr two additional hypotheses needed to be 
explored. described previouslyr each person was required to 
respond to two casesr case R and case Kr and to experience both 
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Table 9 

UfiSLQ BiSmR ^2alues Reflecting j:h& Recommendations 
^ Individuals > Grouped Professionf 
in CQmpariSQn Ifi Ssm Response 
(H=216) 



X Rank 



Group Condition A Condition B Difference 

of A and Bt 



Pair 1 

Psychologist 110.50 108.51 109.38 

Team 106.50 108.49 107.62 

Chi-Square 0.30 0.00 0.00 
Pair 2 

Social Worker 111.07 107.06 111.30 

Team 105.93 109.94 105.70 

Chi-Square 0.50 0.15 0.47 
Pair 3 

Ed. Evaluator 111.14 105.09 112.34 

Team 105.86 111.91 104.76 

Chi-Square 0.52 0.80 0.85 



Ufite. The chi-square values reported were corrected for ties 
(Siegelf 1956). 

tThe difference score was obtained by subtracting the response 
for Condition B from the response for Condition Af for each 
person. The scores were re-ranked. 
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Table 10 

Frequency S£. PlaflAment Recommendations 
Under £ai£h Condition J^f Team 



Condi tio,n: 

Placement 



Recommendation 




A 




B 




JH 


% 


n 


% 


Not Handicapped 


10 


9.2 


13 


12.0 


Transitional Support 


14 


13.0 


22 


20.4 


Regular Class and 
Special Services 


4 


3.7 


6 


5.6 


Resource Room 


73 


67.6 


67 


62.0 


Self-contained 
Classroom 


7 


6,5 


0 


0,0 


More Restrictive 
Environment 











Total 108 100.0 108 100.0 
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conditions. In the counterbalanced design usadr the order o£ the 
case and condition varied. Thereforer it was considered 
essential to determine whether the order of presentation affected 
the scores given by the respondent. 

The null hypothesis to be tested was that there would be no 
significant difference in scores on the same case and. condition 
when presented in different positions. The results of the 
analyses have been presented in Table 11. None of the Jt values 
were significant at the .05 level and therefore the null 
hypothesis cannot be rejected. The difference in placement 
recommendations cannot be attributed to the sequence in which the 
cases were presented. 

Effect 

The second rival hypothesis that needed to be addressed 
revolved around the comparability of the two cases. That is^^ did 
individuals respond differently on the two cases because of the 
nature of the descriptive material in each of the cases. If 
there were no diff erencosr the scores individuals provided for 
case % should not differed significantly from the scores issued 
on case M^^, The same should hold true for cases Rj^ and Mb« The 
null hypothesisr that the two cases do not significantly differ 
from each other r was then tested using a Jt-test for each of the 
conditions. 

In both comparisonsr as indicated in Table 12r the values 
were found to be signif icanc at the .05 level. It appears that 
the responses offered by individuals were affected by the case 
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Table 11 

Comparison siL Ss^Qjiss. Ql Xh& Smsl £ase ^ Conditicn 

£Ut Different Order of Presentation 



Variable H X £D iif 



R , 87 3.20 1.26 

al 

R ^ 75 3.29 1.08 

a2 



«bl 
\2 



%2 



75 3.21 1.26 

87 3.29 1.23 



M - 75 3.75 1.09 

ai 

M . 84 3.96 1.12 

a2 



84 3.01 1.28 

75 2.83 1.35 



160 -0.53 



160 0.38 



157 1.24 



157 0.89 



Note ; R =case R under condition A appeared first 

R^^=case R under condition A appeared second 

M^^=case M under condition B appeared first 

M^^=case M under condition B appeared second 
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Table 12 

Comparability Sil £^SS& 



Variable n X 



Pair 1 

Ki^o 162 :^.20 1.17 

^^^^ 319 -4.87* 

«al+2 2-^^ ^-^^ 

Pair 2 



^^^^.2 159 2.92 1.31 

"bl+2 ^'^^ ^'^^ 



319 2.31* 



*£<.05 

HQte? R , .,=the sum of scores on case R under condition A 
ai-rz presented in first and second positions. 

Rj^, .~=the sum of scores on case R under condition B 
presented in first and second positions. 

M ,^=the sum of scores on case M under condition A 
presented in first and second positions. 

M. , ,=the sum of scores on case M under condition B 
urrz presented in first and second positions. 
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material itself. Case R had lower mean scores under each oi; the 
conditions than case M. This suggests that in comparison to case 
R the material contained in cases M was judged to be less 
supportive of a placement into a LRE regardless of the teacher's 
comments This can be seen in Table 13 which delineates the 
frequency of placement recommendations for each case under each 
of the conditions. 

Although the individuals responded differently to the cases 
under the same condition/ Table 13 does indicate that the opinion 
of each individual concerning the appropriate placement of child 
R and child M varied in the hypothesized direction consistentlyr 
i.e.f as a function of the condition. Thusr the teacher's 
referral statement had a positive effoct on both cases. Since 
each case was presented almost an equal number of times and the 
direction of the responses across the conditions were similarr it 
is not believed that the differences found between the cases 
offer a significant threat to the validity of the findings 
reportc^d. 

District ^ District Comparison 

The literature on team functioning in New York City reviewed 
in Chapter II suggested that differences in recommendations may 
vary as a function of school district. To test the extent to 
which the teams' recommendations for placement varied as a 
function of distt Lctr a i4nltiple Range Test was conducted for 
each condition (A and B). Table 14 reflects the intersections 
where significant differences were found a': the .01 level for 




Table 13 

Frequency And Percentage stL Placement Recommendahions 
£stse SMsL J^"^ Condition 



RecoiTBTiendation 


Jl 




B 


M 
a % 


B 




n 




Not Handi- 
capped 


24 


14.81 


11 


^.92 


41 


25.79 


24 


14.81 


Transitional 

Support 

Services 


22 


13.58 


13 


8.18 


18 


11.32 


25 


15.43 


Regular Class 
Placement 
with Special 
Services 


9 


5.55 


5 


3.15 


13 


8.18 


10 


6.18 


Resource Room 
Plcicanent 


105 


64.82 


88 


55.34 


86 


54.08 


92 


5f.79 


Self Con- 
tained Class 
(Remain) 


2 


1.24 


42 


26.41 


1 


0.63 


11 


6.79 


Total 


162 


100.00 


159 


100.00 


159 


100.00 


162 


100.00 



lifitg: R =case R under condition A 

M^=case M under condition A 

R?=case R under condition B 

Mp-case M under condition B 
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T^e 14 

Comparifion of Iteam Recomnendation 

fi£ Diatcict fla Condition A 



Dis^trict 



Dist. X 10 31 12 11 30 21 2 7 15 5 4 3 9 1 26 



10 


2.97 




31 


3.06 




12 


3.13 




11 


3.33 




30 


3.43 




21 


3.58 




02 


3.60 




07 


3.63 




15 


3.63 




05 


3.78 




04 


3.80 


* 


03 


3.85 


* 


09 


4.00 


* 


01 


4.17 


* 


26 


4.44 


* 



*Ei.01 
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Condition A* Table 15 refers to significant intersections 
(B<#01) between districts on Condition B. 

The results of the Multiple Range Test support variation in 
team recommendation by district. Hoveverr there was more 
consistency between districts when the teacher recommended a 
change of placement to an LRE than when the teacher did not 
recommend a change of placement. This adds credence to the 
premise that a teacher's recommendation for placement into a LRE 
can have a uniform positive impact on the team's decision. 

Relationship Demographics 
to Placement Recommendations 

*xfte literature reviewed in Chapter II also reported possible 
causal relationships between individuals' educational and 
professional experience and their opinions concerning a child's 
need for special education placement. An investigation was 
conducted of possible relationships between placement 
recommendations offered by study team members and the members' 
demograjiiic background. The Kendall Correlation Coefficients in 
Table 16 revealed some statistically significant relationships 
despite the low Tau values. Howeverr because the statistical 
significance of the correlations that were found could be 
attributed to the relatively large lir these correl&iions were not 
considered to be substantive. 
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Table 15 

Comparison q£ Iggm ^Pfiarmendation 
By nisfcrict On (V)nditiQn B 



District 



Dist. X 10 31 12 11 30 21 2 7 15 5 



10 


2.63 


11 


2.67 


31 


2.72 


02 


2.73 


12 


2.73 


21 


3.08 


03 


3.22 


07 


3.25 


04 


3.27 


15 


3.43 


05 


3.44 


26 


3.44 


09 


3.50 


01 


3.58 


30 


3.62 



*E< .01 
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Table 16 



ERIC 



Xhfi Relahlonship ££j;U££Q Various Independent 
Measures and ^Cfilfifi AD S^LSiS. fitUdlCS 



Variable 



Con- 
di- 
tion 


Sex 


Ethc. 


Age 


Yrs. 
Pos. 


Reg. 
Ed. 


bp. 

Ed. 


Six 






Wk- 
Shop 


A 


.03 


.08 


-.02 


-.06 


-.08 


.0' 


-.08 


,-.04 


.05 


.04 


B 


-.02 


.07 


-.09* 


-.09* 


.06 


-.02 


-.01 


-.02 


-.08 


.11* 


A-B 


.05 




.05 


.01 


-.08* 


.04 


-.04 


->03 


-.09* 


-.05 



*£<.05 



MohP* «;ex - the sex of the clinician 

Ithc. = the ethnic status of the clinician (White/other) 

Age = the age group of the team member 

Yrs. Pos.= the number of years the individual has been 

employed in cheir current position 
Reg. Ed. = number of years of service as teacher of regular 

grades , u « 

Sp. Ed. = number of years of service as a teacher of 

special education 
NY « those individuals who only have experience in NY 

and those who have experience in NY as well as 

in other districts 
Educ. = the level of education obtained by individuals 
Degr. = individual has obtained a degree in the area of 

special education . , 4.4 

Wkshop = attendance at a workshop in special education 

within the p?.st two years 
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Chapter V 
DISCUSSION 

Providing free and appropriate educational services in the 
least restrictive environment (LRE) is an important goal for most 
local educational agencies (LEAs) and special educators. By 
focusing on possible biasing elements in the reevaluation 
process, this research study was designed to contribute to the 
maintenance of children in the LRE. 

After a thorough review of the literature concerning the 
impact of teachers' referral statements on the multidisciplinary 
decision making team, the present study considered these findings 
in relation to the reevaluation process. In particular, this 
study was developed to determine whether a child's placement into 
a less restrictive setf g is largely determined by the special 
education classroom t. acher or by the results of scores on 
ineividualized achievement and psychological examinations. This 
chapter summarizes the results, presents implications and 
limitations, and concludes with suggestions for further research 
in this area. The summary of the present study's findings in 
relation to the three hypotheses developed is presented below. 
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Summary QL Essnlts. 

Impact of Referral Statement 

jgn Placement learn Members 

It was hypothesized that the referral statement would bias 
the decision making of the COH/SBST members in their 
deliberations concerning the appropriateness of the child's 
current self-contained class setting. Members of the COH and 
SBST (JS=324) were asked to read two case summaries each 
describing a different child and then to select the most 
appropriate program placement for each child. Each child's case 
was prefaced with a different referral statement from that of the 
teacher; one suggested that the child should not be moved to a 
less restrictive placement and the other indicated that movement 
to an LRE was desired. Six program, options which currently exist 
in the public schools in New York City were presented. The one- 
page psychoeducational profiles of the two childrei^ used in this 
study as the experimental conditionsr previously had been 
reviewed by a panel of experts. The experts had concluded that 
neither child had met the New York State requirements for 
identification as handicapped. 

The analysis of the data revealed that the referral 
statements had a direct and significant influence on the members 
of the COH and SBST. It was found that less restrictive 
placements were offered more often when the teacher suggested a 
change than when the teacher did not suggest a change. 
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The frequency of placemant recommendations made by 
individual members effectively revealed shifts in the placements 
of the study's two children (cases R and M) across the two 
conditions. Noted most Jrequently were the changes at the 
extremes. In the case of the child for whom the teacher had 
recommended a change to an LRE, there occurred an impressive drop 
in the number of individual recommendations to maintain that 
child in a self-contained class. There was also a concurrent 
increase in the number of recommendations for regular class 
placement. Although the study's two children .itoved across the 
six placement options in the expected directionr most team 
members incorrectly identified the two children as being 
handicapped under both conditions. 

Ihe £ff£Ct J2f ihfi Jlftfecral ^ Statement 
Ijjr prfffpssional filflUP 

In determining the effect the referral statement had on the 
placement teams members (i.e., psychologists, social workers, and 
educational evaluators), consideration was given to the members' 
professional training. Two analyses were conducted in an attempt 
to identify possible professional group differences.. All of the 
groups' recommendations were first compared as a whole and then 
subjected to pairwise comparisons. Both of these analyses failed 
to identify any significant differences among the three 
professional groups represented. 

An analysis of the frequency of placement recommendations by 
professional affiliation allowed for a better understanding of 
the manner in which the three professional groups were affected 
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by the two conditions. The differences were most notable in the 
frequency of recommendations for decertification made by each of 
the three groups. The social workers consistently had the 
highest frequency of recommendations for decertification across 
both conditions. The "psychologists/ however/ di " the reverse/ 
thus having t(he lowest frequency of recommendations for 

decertification. 

An analysis of the frequency distributions also illustrates 
the differential effects of the study's two conditions. The 
number of recommendations for placement into the mainstream 
increased for all professional groups when the teacher's referral 
statement indicated support of a change to an LRE. The converse 
was true as well/ with the number of recommendations for 
mainstream placement decreasing when the teacher did not indicate 
support. 

Xsm iifiisiis Individual Response 

The architects of P.L. 54-142 believed that a child's 
educational needs can hest be understood when discussed by 
persons of different professional backgrounds. The 
mulHdisciplinary team meeting had been developed as the forum 
for this exchange. It had been presumed that placements offered 
as the outcome of these team meetings would be more appropriate 
and leas restrictive than those offered by individual decision 
makers. This study explored the efficacy of team decision making 
and hypothesized that the team's decisions would be superior to 
those of the same individuals acting independently. 
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From the analyses it was concluded that the placement 
decisions resulting from team decision making were not more 
accurate than those made by the individual mem::fers. There were 
no significant statistical differences found between the 
recommendations of the teams and those of individual members. 

It was thought that pooling che scores of the individual 
members and comparing them to the team's responses for each of 
the conditions might mask the information regarding possible 
differences. Thereforer pairwise comparisons were conducted to 
determine if the placements offered by psychologists ' social 
workers or educational evaluators differed from those of the 
teams. Againr for each of the tvo conditionsr no differences 
were found between the team and any of the three professional 
groups. It was only when frequency distributions were compared 
that the effect of team decision making became apparent. 

Againr it is seen that the recom.aendations made both for 
remaining in the self-contained class and for returning to the 
mainstream class changed in the predicted direction — that isr as 
a function of the teacher's referral statement. The team 
meetingr howeverr operated to reduce the number of placements 
made by individuals both to full-time mainstream classrooms (with 
no special services) at one extreme and to full-time self- 
contained clasi rooms at the other extreme. 

Pfieffer and Naglieri (1S83) suggested that the 
effectiveness of team decision making can be assessed by 
determining the extent to which the team's recommendation is at 
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variance with that of the experts. The frequency distributions 
demonstrated that the percentage of children recommended for 
movement to less restrictive settings was larger for the teams as 
a whole than for the individual placement team members. Thus in 
comparison with individual placement team members* decision 
makingr team decision making tended to reduce the variation from 
the experts* opinions. This reductii^n suggests that team 
decision making may have a tendency to reduce erroneous 
placements. 

Implies tigns 

The ability to generalize from findings in most studies 
involving opinion surveys regarding student placements is limited 
by the artificial i-.ature of the experimental design. In the 
present studyr the respondents* awareness that they were 
participants in a research study may have tended to affect their 
responses and thus to bias the cesults. Howeverr as reported in 
the statistics compiled by the New York City Board of Education 
(Management Analysis Unitr 1985b) on the actual decertification 
rate across the 32 school districts for the period from July 1984 
to June 1985r the rate ranged from 2 to 14 percent. Thusr the 
results of this study revealed a decertification rate across 
conditions within the same range as that reported by New York 
City statistics. This suggests that if this study's findings 
were skewed by the artificiality of the testing situationr the 
respondents* placement decisions were not signif icant]y affected. 
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The results of this study clearly demonstrate that the 
recommendations of special education teachers can affect the 
placement decisions of multidisciplinary teams. The findings 
reported here extand those of McMahon (1986) who also asked 
multidisciplinary team members to review case studies of 
children* McMahon found that individuals on placement teams were 
more inclined to maintai^i the child in a special education class 
than they were to place that child into a special education class 
from a regular class. 

The present stub's findings extend those of McMahon (1986) 
to suggest that the teacher's opinion can operate as an 
additional factor to interact with and compound the effect of the 
student's continued placement in special education. This study 
found that the special education teacher's opinion concerning the 
child's readiness to be decertified is a significant factor in 
the placement team's determination of the type and intensity of 
special education services that the child continues to require. 
In most instances the teams in this study identified the child as 
requiring continuance rather thai discontinuance of special 
education services. Yet according to the panel of expertsr these 
team decisions to retain the children in special education were 
erroneous. Therefore the team members' decision to place or not 
to place seems to be based upon something other than the actual 
clinical data which describe the child. Teams appear to be using 
more stringent discharge criteria than was suggested b^ the panel 
experts. 
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One factor to which this reluctance to discharge may be 
attributable is the perception held by many COH/SBST members of 
the lack of supportive services for the non-handicapped student. 
Some respondents noted in the questionnaire margin that they were 
recommending a particular special education service because the 
regular grades would not be able to provide any support for the 
child (e.g.r remedial programs). McHahon (1986) described 
similar comments and stated that without the remedial programs 
available in some diastricts there might have been more erroneous 
decisions. As Algozzine and Ysseldyke (1981) comments 
individuals who decide to classify a non-handicapped child and 
provide special education services/ "may be reacting to the ills 
of regular education and adopting a prevent iver ^better safe than 
sorry' attitude" (p. 243). 

Special education teachers must meet two conditions to 
permit the team to reliably accept the teachers' opinions for 
making placement decisions: 1) an awareness of the school's full 
range of services for non-handicapped children and 2) an 
awareness of the academic performance levels required of non- 
handicapped children. Unf ortunatelyr New York City teachers 
typically do not have this knowledge base. The Mayor's 
Commission on Special Education (1985) has documented that there 
exists a schism between special education and regular education 
personnel ai: the individual school characterized by a lack of 
awareness of both the existence of remedial prC;3rams and non- 
handicapped students' functional levels. Therefore^ special 
education teachers' opinions concerning a child's readiness or 
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lack of readiness £or placement in mainstream setcings must be 
viewed with caution* 

To facilitate appropriate educational placementsr the gap 
that exists between special and regular education programs must 
be narrowed* Mayer (1982) urges the development of a blueprint 
by which special education personnelr curror.tly operating witiiin 
a structure isolated from regular educationr would become totally 
integrated within the educationrrl system. Burrello and Sage 
(1979) recommend that principalsr teachers and other educational 
service providers become aware of their mutual roles and work 
together toward the delivery of services to all children in the 
school. Although developing a blueprint and working together may 
appear to be a good starting pointr the implementation of this 
planning requires careful consideration. Getzelsr Liphamr and 
Campbell (1968) wrote that although a decision to implement a 
plan may be mader the decision may be empty if subordinates 
decide not to cooperate. 

The effectiveness of the group decision making process was 
also questioned in this research study. This study offers only 
limited support of the literature's consistent identification of 
the superiority of group decision making. Although more children 
were moved out of the self-contained class through the group 
decision making processr the group recommended fewer children for 
decertification than did the individuals acting independently. 

A comparison of the frequency distributions for the 
individuals and those for the teams suggests patterns in the 
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interactions of team participants. For instancer the frequency 
of social worker recommendations to place children back into the 
mainstream was altered the most by the teams' group decision 
making process. On the other handr the frequency of psychologist 
recommendations to place children back into the mainstream was 
altered the least by the teams* group decision making process. 

The influence of the psychologists' opinions in the team 
decision making process can be observed by examining the 
differences between the mean rank placement values. In looking 
at the mean rank placement values issued by the three 
professional groups and those of the teams (Table 9)r it will be 
noted that in comparison with social workers and educational 
evaluatorsr psychologists differed tbe least. The implication is 
that of the three professional groupsr the psychologists* 
opinions are the most influential during team meetir ;S. 

llie findings of this study with regard to the group process 
suggest that team decision making is only as good as the person 
who is perceived within the group as being the "best-member" 
(Yetton & Bottgerr 1982). In the New York City educational 
systemr the organizational structure of the multidisciplinary 
placement rloes not define a leader. Consequentlyr the group is 
left on its own to establish its own hierarchy and to define its 
working parameters. Maier (1967) found that in similar 
leaderless groups a person may assume control by monopolizing ail 
discussionsr by demonstrating persuasivenessr or by being 
persistent. Although this person may become the I'^^dert it 
should not be assumed that the person is the best problem solver 
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or decision raa..er» Nonethelessr it is common for the team to 
adopt such an individual's decision. 

Researchers (Fentonr Yoshidar Maxwellr & Kaufmanr 1979; 
Maierr li>o7) suggest that improvement in group decision making 
can occur by improving the organization of the group structure 
and by better integrating the members within this structure. 
Training programs that would focus on* establishing a leader who 
could moderate rather than simply control discussion would foster 
the development of more effective placement teams. Additional 
areas of training that might develop better decision makers would 
include work in group decision making techniques and the 
development of group goals (Fenton et al.r 1979). Before 
implementing any training program that is directed at changing 
the behavior of group membersr trainers must be aware of the 
env,\ronmental demands of the trainee. Institutional pressures 
and constraints may also interfere with, effective team processes. 

Limitations 

Attempts to generalize from the findings of this research 
study to otner situations must be made %Ath the understanding of 
the following limitations: 

1. The population was drawn from a sample of COH and SBST 
members in New York City. 

2. The cases that were reviewed were found not to of 
equal complexity. It appears that the subjects found the psycho- 
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educational information in case R more supportive o£ a less 
restrictive environment than the materid in case 

3. All combinations o£ case and condition presentations 
were ndt represented. This was done in order that all 
individuals would go through both conditions. Thereforer the 
findings regarding^ order effects and case effects must be taken 
with caption* 

4. The cases consisted of one-page profiles of a child's 
current levels of performance. The lack of information which is 
normally accessible to placemen^ team membersr that isr previous 
test results and a current lEPr may have exacerbated the 
artificiality of the experimental situation. The results might 
have been different if the teams had had access to all of the 
material that is generally available to them. 

S» One factor that may have jeopardized the internal 
validity of this study involves the changing role of the social 
worker. The Board of Education in New York City has recently 
adopted a plan which dramatically changed the responsibilities of 
the social workers on the SBSTs. Although the implementation 
actually occurred after the data were collectedr speculdtion 
concerning the changes was pervasive throughout the system. 
Thereforer the functioning of the team may have changed as a 
result of the expected changes. 
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Suggestions £ql Further Research 

This research study should be considered as an initial 
attempt to understand one aspect of th^^ reevaluation process: the 
effect of the teacher's referral statement on the placement team. 
In order to maintain an educational system which can provide 
handicapped children v/ith the assurance of being continually 
placed in the least restrictive settingr further research in the 
reevaluation process needs to be conducted. Listed below are 
some suggested areas. 

1. The effectiveness of the multidisciplinary team is an 
area worthy of investigation. It would be. interesting to 
document the extent to which the individual members actively 
participate on the team and the degree to which their opinions 
are accepted by the team. 

2. The multidisciplinary teams used in this study 
consisted of a psychologistr a social workerr and an educational 
evaluator. The Board of Education in New York City is planning 
to adopt a model that would reduce the numerical composition of 
the placement team in certain situations to two: the psychologist 
and the educational evaluator. It would be interesting to repeat 
this study and compare the effectiveness of a thrt.e-person team 
to that of a two-person team placement process. 

2. Other factors that may bias the reevaluation processr 
such as the child's ethnicity or reason for initial placementr 
should be exploredo 
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3. There is a need to disclose the possible internal and 
external pressures which may constrain teams from moving a child 
to a less restrictive placement. 
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APPENDIX A 

Directions for the Completion 
of Case Studies: 
Phase I 



Diregtions lor Jthe compiPhion £^ studies 

As a member of the Committee On the Handicapped you are 
often asked to make decisions regarding the continued need for 
special education services for children who have been identified 
as handicapped. 

In the first phase of this study you are asked to read 
assessment information on two learning disabled students and to 
determine the need for them to continue in che MIS I program. 
Although the data on the students are far less Uian what is 
usually used for decision makingr you must still come to a 
de|cision. You must also complete this phase of the study without 
discussing the case with the other members of the Committee. 

Please follow the directions below: 

1. Please read the statement ^ Intent and sign the 
Consent. Place the form in the appropriate envelope and seal it. 
This will be collected later. 

2. Pill out the demographic information asked for on 
the following page. 

3. On the pages that follow the demogra^iic 
questionnaire you will find assessment data on two students. 
Read each of the cases carefully and indicater by placing a check 
next tor the program option listed on the bottom of the page 
which you believe would be appropriate for the child described. 

BOX i2ISaiSS ^ i2£ IBS £ASES 1^ 



4. When you have indicated your placement 
recommendation for each of the childrenr the packet will be 
collected. Please stay seated and await the instructions for the 
completion of phase II of this study. 

For a clarification of the program alternatives you have to 
choose fromr please refer to the definitions listed below: 
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DEFINITIONS fl£ PBQSBM gmOgH 



1. Regular Classroom — no modification of instruction; 
the child is not identified as handicapped and is not eligible to 
receive special services. 

2. Transitional Support Service — regular classroom 
placement for the child with some short-term supportive 
assistance for the teacher; the student continues to be 
identified as handicapped. 

3. Regular Classroom with special services— the child 
remains identified as handicapped and requires related services. 

4. Resource Room Placement — regular class placement for 
the majority of the day with supportive instructional services in 
which the student can participate for as much as two hours daily. 

5. Self-contained Special Class — the student will remain 
assigned to a self-contained class on a full time basis. 

6. HRE — the student should be placed into a more 
restrictive program because his or her needs cannot be reasonably 
handled within the current special education setting. 



Statement SiL intent iOL Research 



This study has been designed to gain further insight into 
the decision making processes regarding the continued need for 
special education services for children who have been identified 
as handicapped. Using members of the Caranittee on the 
Handicapped as volunteersr the first phase of this study asks 
that volunteers read assessment information on two learning 
disabled students and then determine the need for them to 
continue in the Modified Instructional Services I program. In 
the second phaser volunteers will be asked to reconsider their 
recommendation decision in the context of the usual Committee on 
the Handicapped triad. Descriptive information for each team 
member as participants in this study will also be collected in 
the form of a questionnaire. 

Your participation in this study is totally voluntary. The 
results of this study r in the form of pooled statistical 
analysesr will be made available to the Office of Educational 
Assessmentr New York City Board of Education and to the 
Chairperson's of the various Committees On the Handicapped. No 
individual's responses will be identifiable from these results. 
Volunteers should be assured that their responses will be kept 
confidential and will not be used in any way as a measure of 
performance. Towards this endr volunteers should not write their 
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name on any pages of the questionnaire except on this Statement 
of Informed Consent. Should you wish information about the 
results of this studyr then please check the appropriate box 
below and provide your mailing address. 



Statement i2f informed Qonssnt 



I understand that the purpose of this study is to provide 
further understanding of the decision making process by which 
menbers of the Committee on the Handicapped make placement and 
eligibility recommendations. I agree that ny participation is 
voluntaryr and I understand that the results of this study may be 
published and/or used by the Board of Education in pooled 
statistical form. A summary of the results will be made 
available to me by mail if I desire and have provided a mailing 
address below. 



Signature Date 
I wish to receive a summary of the results. 



(Print Name) 



(Street Addressr POr Apt #) 



(Cityr Stater Zip) 
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APPENDIX B 
Demographic Information 



Region 

District. 



Code. 
Date. 



INSTRUCTIONS : PLEASE COMPLETE OBIS FORM TO THE BEST OF YOUR 
ABILITY. IT IS IMPORTANT OHAT YOU ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 



1. 



2. 
3. 



5. 
6. 



I am currently employed as: 

School Psychologist 

Educational Evaluator 



mother; identify 

My sex: male 



.School Social Worker 
jspeech Therapist 



.female 



ethnicity is: 

Asian 

Hispanic 



VSy age group is: 

^20-25 

^36-40 

^51-55 

^66-70 



_Black» but not Hispanic 
.White 



.Not stated 



.26-30 
.41-45 
.56-60 
_71-75 



.31-35 
.46-50 
.61-65 
.above 76 



I have served in ray current position for 



year{s) 



have been previously employed as (check all that apply) : 

^Teacher of Early Childhood (grades Kgn.- 1) 

Teacher cf Common Branches (grades 2-6) 

«__Teacher of Jr. /Intermediate High School (any subj.) 

^Teacher of High School (ai^ subj.) 

^Teacher of Special Education-Elementary School 

^Teacher of Special Education-Jr. /Inter. High School 

^Teacher of Special Education-Special Day School 

Other type of Teacher of Special Education 

_None of the above 
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7. Years of teaching experience (in public or private schools 
for which you were paid) . Please check both columns if 
applicable. 

Special education 

none 

1-5 years 

6-10 years 

11-15 years 

16-20 years 

21-25 years 

26-30 years 

31 or more 

8. tt/ professional experience in education has. been: 
Only in New York City 

In other school districts as well as New York City 

9. The highest level of education completed: 

Bachelor's (BS or BA) Master's + 30 credits 

Bachelor's + 30 credits Doctorate 

Master's (M.A. or M.S.) 

10. Have you been awarded any degree (s) (Bachelor 'sr Master' Sr 
or Doctorate) in special education? 

^No .Yes; if yes identify: 

11. Within the past two yearsr have you attended a workshop or 
inservice course on special education? 

^Yes No 



Regular education 

none 

1-5 years 

6-10 years 

11-15 years 

16-20 years 

21-25 years 

26-30 years 

31 or more 
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APPENDIX C 

Case Studies: 
Condition A 



Code No. 



JBaae: C chronological Age: 11 years old 

£EASQB £QB fi££fiEBAL: C has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred for a 
triennial evaluation. The teacher reports that C still has not 
mastered all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a 
less restrlct.^ve program and recommends continued placement in 
the MIS I program. 

Paycholoyical! c was tested using the WISC-R and earned a Verbal 
I.Q. of 92f a Performance I.Q. of lOOr and Full Scale I.Q. score 
of 95. These scores place C in the average range of 
intelligence. On the Behavior Rating Profile all of C's sub- 
scale scores fell within one standard deviation of the meanr thus 
indicating no significant problems in adaptive behavior. 

Educational! Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales 



Oral Reading Accuracy 


5.5 


G.E. 


Silent Reading Comprehension 


6.5 


G.E. 


Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 






Auditory Vocabulary 


6.0 


G.E. 


Comprehension Total 


5.7 


G.E. 


Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 






Number System/ Numeration 


3.8 


G.E. 


Computations 


5.2 


G.E. 


Applications 


4.4 


G.E. 


Totals 


4.4 


G.E. 



Overallr C's reading skills appear to be at least adequate. 
In arithmetlcr C demonstrates some ability in computations but 
shows significant weaknesses in number skills and arithmetic 
application ski3is. Errors in numeration were noted on number 
properties (169 t 496 « 469 + 496/169); Fraction word problems; 
problems rounding to the nearest tenth. In applicationr errors 
were noted on items involving multi^-step word problems and 
identifying number sentences; making change; telling future time; 
reading tables and gra^^s; and metric conversions. 
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Please indicate your reconmiendation £or placement by placing a 
check by one of the programs listed below; 

1. Regular class; Not eligible for special edw Not 

Handicapped. 

2. Transitional support services* 

3. Regular class with special services. 

4. Resource room. 

5. Self contained special class. 

More restrictive environment. 

A DgRTwrrTnw of thesb OPTiotiS CAW BB Pomm qn FTPST p*gb 
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Code No. 



Jiaae: R chronological Age; 10 years old 

RgASQW £QS REFERRAL! R has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred for a 
triennial evaluation* The teacher reports that R still has not 
mastered all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a 
less restrictive program and recommends continued placement in 
the MIS I program. 

Pgycholoqlcalg R was tested using the WISC-R. R received a 
Verbal I.CL Score of 95 and a Performance score of 117. The Full 
scale I.CU was 105. On the Behavior Rating Profiler R received 
scaled scores of 10 on the Home Scaler 10 on the School Scaler . 
and 9 on the Peer Scale. All scores are well within one standard 
deviation of the mean for R's age group. 

Educational; Houghton-Mif f lin Reading Program; Pupil Placement 
Test 

Comprehension 
Grade Oral Reading Oral Silent Average 

4 98% 100% 80% 90% 

5 98% 90% 100% 95% 
Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills 

Word recognition Subtest 5.7 Grade Level 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 

Mathematics 3.7 Grade Level 

Informal Assessment of moneyr timer and fractions. 

R<s scores on all reading tests indicate that R is 
functioning on and above gracte level. T!he results reveal that R 
is excellent at deriving meaning from reading. R has good 
comprehension of reading passages on a fourth and fifth grade 
level. R'8 math skills fall below grade expectancy. R 
understands the concepts of addition and subtractionr but failed 
to memorize basic facts* As R must rely on counting up on his 
fingers to solve addition problemsr computation is very slow. R 
tends to skip problems in addition that require renaming. While 
slowr R was able to do most written addition and subtraction 
problems involving two and three digits. R understands the 
process of multiplying a two digit number by a one digit number 
but is lost when presented with a problem involving 
multiplication of a two digit number by another two digit number. 
In divisionr R is able to divide a multidigit dividend by ^ 
single digit divisorr But cannot work with multidigit divisors. 
R is limited in the ability to work with fractional numbers. R 
can read a clock without difficulty. R was unable to make change 
for small amounts under $.25 r but understood and could correctly 
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apply a strategy for making change that was demonstrated by the 
examiner. 



Please indicate your recommendation for placement by placing a 
check by one of the programs listed below: 

1. Regular class; Not eligible for special ed.? Nol 

Handica{^d. 

2. Transitional support services. 

3. Regular class with special services. 

4. Resource room. 

5. Self contained special class. 

6. More restrictive environment. 

A OBTIHITIQII 12E 2BBSE Qpttows £B SM ISSOi £P^ ^lER 
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Code No. 

CASE STOPg «M« 



JSga^i M Oironological Age: 9 years old 

£B&aQH JEQB SSSBBBIL* M has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred for a 
triennial evaluation. The teacher reports that M still has not 
mastered all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a 
less restrictive program and recommends continued placement in 
the HIS I program. 

pgychQinoigai; Qn the WISC-Rr H earned a Verbal I.Q. of 78r a 
Performance I»Q. of 86 aud a Full Scale I.Q. of 81. This places 
M in the low-average range of intellectual functioning. On the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale all subtest scores were within one 
standard deviation of the average students norm group. 

Bducahtonqi ; Gates-HacGinitie Reading Test 

Vocabulary 2.6 Grade Equivalent 

Comprehension 3.6 Grade Equivalent 

Total Score 3.2 Grade Equivalent 

Spellmaster Diagnostic Test 3 (grades 2-5) 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 
Computation 4.2 Grade Equivalent 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was administered to assess 
H's silent reading skills. On the Vocabulary subtest M had much 
difficuli^r earning a grade equivalent of 2.6 and placing in the 
15th percentile. On the Comprehension subtestr M performed much 
betterr although still below grade level. M earned a grade 
equivalent of 3.6 which translates to the 42nd percentile. This 
discrepancy between scores suggests that H has an easier time 
reading words and obtaining meaning when reading continuous text 
as opposed to words in isolation. The Spellmaster Diagnostic 
Test was administered to assess M's spelling of phonetically 
regular works. Each word was presented in isolation as well as 
in the context of a sentence. M demonstrated adequate spelling 
skills as 31 of 40 words were correctly spelled. 

M's arithmetic skills were assessed through the Coinputation 
subtest of the SDMTr M demonstrated grade level proficiency by 
achieving a grade equivalent of 4.2 which converts to the 58th 
percentile. Despite this performancer there are gaps in skills. 
He is able to add up to three digits and three digits with 
renaming but he often uses his fingers for addition facts. The 
same is true for subtraction. 
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Please indicate your recoinmendation for placement by placing a 
check by one o£ the programs listed below: 

1# Regular class; Not eligible for special ed#; Not 

Handicapped* 

2. Transitional support services* 

3# Regular class with special services* 

4# Resource room# 

5# Self contained special class* 

6# More restrictive environment* 

A DEFINITICTI OF THBSB QPTIQWS CMi BB FQOWD ON THB FIRST PAGE 
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APPENDIX D 

Case Studies: 
Condition B 



Code No. 



Saa&* C Chronological Age: 11 years old 

REASON FOR REFERRAL : C has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred £or a 
triennial evaluation. The teacher reports that C has mastered 
all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a less 
restrictive setting and recommends a chcinje o£ program. 



Psychologiqal ! C was tested using the WISC-R and earned a Verbal 
I.Q. o£ 92r a Performance I.Q. o£ lOOr and Full Scale I.Q. Score 
o£ 95. These secures place C in the average range o£ 
intelligence. On the Behavior Rating Profile all of C's sub- 
scale scores fell within one standard deviation of the meanr thus 
indicating no significant problems in adapt: /e behavior. 



Educational : Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales 

Oral Reading Accuracy 5.5 G.E. 

Silent Reading Comprehension 6.5 G.E. 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

Auditory Vocabulary 6.0 G.E. 

Comprehension Total 5.7 G.E. 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 

Number System/ Numeration 3.8 G.E. 

Computations 5.2 G.E. 

Applications 4.4 G.E« 

Totals 4.4 G.E. 



Overallr C*s reading skills appear to be at least adequate. 
In arithmeticr C demonstrates some ability in computations but 
shows significant weaknesses in number skills and arithmetic 
application skills. Errors in numeration were noted on number 
properties (169 + 496 « 469 + 496/169); Fraction word problems; 
problems rounding to the nearest tenth. In applicationr errors 
were noted on items involving multi-step word problems and 
identifying number sentences; making change; telling future time; 
reading tables and graphs; and metric conversions. 
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Please indicate your recommend&tion for placement by placing a 
check by one of the programs listed below: 



1. 


Regular class; Not eligible for special ed«; Not 




Handicapped. 


2. 


Transitional support services. 


3. _ 


Regular class with special services. 


4. 


Resource room. 


5. 


Self-contained special class. 


6. 


More restrictive environment. 
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CASE gniDY JUBl 

Chronological Age: 10 years old 



RgASOU £QS REFERRAL : R has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred £or a 
triennial evaluation. The teacher reports that R has mastered 
all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a less 
restrictive setting and recommends a change o£ program*, 

Pgycshological ! R was tested using the WISC-R« R received a 
Verbal l.Qu of 95 and a Performance l.Q. of 117. The Full scale 
I.CL was 105. On the B^avior Rating Profiler R received scaled 
scores of 10 on the Home Scaler 10 on the School Scaler and 9 on 
the Peer Scale. All scores are well within one standard 
deviation of the mean for R*s age group. 

EducAfcional! Houghton-Mifflin Reading Program: Pupil Placement 
Test 

Comprehension 
Grade Oral Reading Oral Silent Average 

4 98% 100% 80% 90% 

5 98% 90% 100% 95% 
Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills 

Word recognition Subtest 5.7 Grade Level 
Feabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 

Mathematics 3.7 Grade uevel 

Informal Assessment of money r timer and fractions. 

R*s scores on all reading tests indicate that R is 
functioning on and above grade level. The results reveal that R 
is excellent at deriving meaning from reading. R has good 
comprehension of reading passages on a fourth and fifth grade 
level. R's math skills fall below grade expectancy. R 
understands the concepts of addition and subtractionr but failed 
to memorize basic facts. As R must rely on counting up on his 
fingers to solve addition problemsr computation is very slow. R 
tends to skip problems in addition that require renaming. While 
slowr R was able to do most written addition and subtraction 
problems involving two £md three digits. R understands the 
process of multiplying a two digit number by a one digit number 
but is lost when presented with a problem involving 
multiplication of a two digit number by another two digit number. 
In diviijionr R is able to divide a multidigit dividend by a 
single digit divisorr But cannot work with multidigit divisors. 
R is limited in the ability to work with fractional numbers. R 
can read a clock without difficulty. R was unable to make change 
for small amounts under $.21U but understood and could correctly 
apply a strategy for making change that was demonstrated by the 
examiner « 
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Please indicate your recommendation for placement by placing a 
check by one of the programs listed belov^; 

1# Regular class; Not eligible for special ed*; Not 

Handicapped. 

2# Transitional support services. 

3# Regular class with special services. 

4. Resource room. 

5. . Self-contained special class. 

6. . More restrictive environment. 

JH DgPTWTPTfW OP TORSR 0PTIQH3 CM £fi FQPWD JHB FIRST PAGE 
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Code No 
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JSaBBi: M Chronological Age: 9 years old 

£B&&Q1I ton REFERRAL! H has been classified as Learning Disabled 
and placed in the MIS I program. The child was referred for a 
triennial evaluation. The teacher reports that M has mastered 
all the academic skills necessary to be placed into a less 
restrictive setting and recommends a chemge of program. 

Psychological; On the WISC-Rr M earned a Verbal I.Q. of 78r a 
Performance l.Q. of 86 and a Full Scale I.Qu of 81. This places 
M in the low-average range of intellectual functioning. On the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale all subtest scores were within one 
standard deviation of the average students norm group. 

BAicafciftnai ? Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 

Vocabulary 2.6 Grade Equivalent 

Comprehension 3.6 Grade Equivalent 

Total Score 3.2 Grade Equivalent 

Spellmaster Diagnostic Test 3 (grades 2-5) 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 

Computation 4.2 Grade Equivalent 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was administered to assess 
H*s silent reading skills. On the Vocabulary subtest H had much 
diff icultyr earning a grade equivalent of 2.6 and placing in the 
15th percentile. On the Comprehension subtestr M performed much 
betterr although still below grade level. M earned a grade 
equivalent of 3.6 which translates to the 42nd percentile. This 
discrepancy between scores suggests that M has an easier time 
reading words £md obtaining meaning when reading continuous text 
as opposed to words in isolation. The Spellmaster Diagnostic 
Test was administered to assess M's spelling of {Aionetically 
regular works. Each word was presented in isolation as well as 
in the context of a sentence. M demonstrated adequate spelling 
skills as 31 of 40 words were correctly spelled. 

H's arithmetic skills were assessed through the Computation 
subtest of the SDHTr M demonstrated grade level proficiency by 
achieving a grade equivalent of 4.2 which converts to the 58th 
percentile. Despite this performancer there are gaps in skills. 
He is able to add up to three digits and three digits with 
renaming but he often uses his fingers for addition facts. The 
Scune is true for subtraction. 
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Please indicate your recoiranendation for placement by placing a 
check by one of the programs listed below; 

1. Regular class; Not eligible for special ed. ; Not 

Handicapped. 

2. Transitional support services. 

3. Regular class with special services. 

4. Resource room. 

5. Self-contained special class. 

6. More restrictive environment. 
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APPENDIX E 
Directions £or Phase II 



As you are awarer a child's placement must be made as a 
consequence o£ a COH review. In addition/ the recommendations 
reached by the Convnittee must be reflective o£ the group's 
decision as opposed to an individual's. 

Enclosed you will £ind the two cases you just reviewed 
individually. You are now requested to review the cases again 
and discuss each of them with the other members o£ your team. 

After a full discussion of each caser indicate the 
Committee's recommendation on the bottom of the respective case 
by selecting one of the six placaaent alternatives (the 
definitions have been listed below for your convenience) . Please 
do this for both of the cases. Only one member of the team is 
required to record the team's response. 

Please inform the Chairperson when you are finished so that 
all the material may be collected. 

Thank you again for your cooperation. 



DBPTWrPTQWS QP PRQnRAM OPPTQHS 

1. Regular Classroom — no modification of instruction; 
the child is not identified as handicapped and is not eligible to 
receive special services. 

2. Transitional Support Service — regular classroom 
placement for the child with some short-^term supportive 
assistance for the teacher; the student continues to be 
identified as handicapped. 

3. Regular Classroom with special services — the child 
remains identified as handicapped and requires related services. 

4. Resource Room Placement — regular class placement 
for the majority of the day with supportive instructional 
services in which the student can participate for as much as two 
hours daily. 

5. Self-Contained Special Class — the student will 
remain assigned to a self-contained class on a full time basis. 
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6. MRE — the student should be placed into a more 
restrictive program because his or her needs cannot be reasonably 
handled within the current special education setting. 
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